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A. W. Calcott’s, 390, 499, 523, 548; Wright’s, 593; Earl of aoe 
Sine 8, 636 ; Historical Portraits, 666 {see also Letter from Mr. 
Smecton], ; Lake's, 720; Picture Dealing, 99; Count de 
Survillie rs’ Pictures, 1060; of C arvings, 291 ; Beckford’ 8, 1175 

Sandford (Rey. J.) and the Bacchiaccas, 696 

School of Design, Gossip about, 94, 490, 661 ; Report of, 550, 769 

Sculpture—Westmacott’s Lectures, 392, 415, 438, 492, 518, 545 

Sculpture, New Statues, &c.—Nixon’ 's William the Fourth— Baily’s 
Mr. D. Hare, 156; Holland Monument, 270; Thorwaldsen’s Lord 


t, 208, 599,771; see Photography. 





provements. 











Fine Arts—continued. oo 
Byron, 370; Racing Cups, 394, 543; Pla: 
Mr. Hiram’ Power's Greek 'S Slave. , Count Orsay) git 
Wellington, 687 (see also 721] ; Th Ae 's Nymph pre; 
Dance, ~~ Coke Monument, 816; Statue of Sir 
ham, 1035; Wellington Statue at Glasgow, 
also i195) ; ; Baily's Statue to Dr. Watt. 1151 ; 
Sculpture of Nations Referred toin Old Tes 
Shakspeare’s Bust, Letter from Mr. Bell, 695 
Shaw’s Alphabets, 1250 
Spagnoletto Picture, 363 
Steinbach’s Pischek, 1250 
jm yey Dalton, vA hb 
Stone Coffins, &c. in Temple Chure’ y E. Richer 1 
eeonaes = Old Mansions, by Richardson, 22: sen, Lier 
ar 











yestwood’s Palseographia Sacra Pictoria, 772; Brit 
Wood Engraving, Oldest with a Date (with a W ae Moths, Trt 


Fisher’s Night Watch, 289 

Flanagan’s Voice from Ireland, 460 

Fléchier’s Mémoires sur les Grands Jours, 65 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, Richter, 408 
Flower’s Stray Leaves, from the German, 536 
Forbes’s Notes on Mesmerism, 901; see Mesmerism, 


FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE: CHINA, Amoy, 15 [yee 
also 1129). Notices of Tombs, 243. S00-chou-foo, #9, 
Paris, 42, 333 [see 390}, 988, 1125, 1197: Decamp's De. 

, 434. Torre del Greco (with Raoul-Rochettes Re 
port), 171. Miszdwwa’ (D’ Abbadie), 242. Kork (D' Abbe. 
die), 267. Gond4r (D’Abbadie), 359. Axum (D’Ab) 

542. St. Petersburgh, 360. Rome, 389. New York (De. 

Robinson), 566. Treves, 463,610. Lucerne, 691. Car! 
716, 789, 836, 990. Copenhagen, 740. Geneva, 816. Tseo, 

942. Cologne, 967. Trent, 968. Bosnia and Bul 
969. Venice, 989. Brussels, 990. Naples, 72, 

991, 1014, 1052, = eer nise lye, ten rs 
penhagen, 1077. unic! ’ . Ge 

B30, 844, 882, 908 a 

Forest and Game Law Tales, by Miss eal 1244 

Fortune, and other Poems, by Hope, 814 

Foster Brother, The, 919 

Foster’s Gospel Narrative, 1242 

Fownes’ Chemistry, 303 

Fox’s Lectures, 1171 

France and Spain, Travels in, by Trench, 288 

Freaks of Cupid, The, 412 

French and Spanish Literature, by De Puibusque, 915 

French Literature, Hist. of, by Nisard, 691 

French Poets, Translations from, 902 

French School Books: Wolski’s Grammar, 922; 
Mulroy’s Correspondance, 941; Le Dhuy’s Course, 987 
Fleury’s Histoire de France, 1077; Fleming and Tibbins’s 
Dict.—Dobson’s Dict.—Tarver’s Phraseological Diet., 11% 

Fresenius on Chemical Analysis, by Bullock, 988 

Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man, by Smith, 1093 

Frye’s hlenschlager’ s Gods of the North, 533; 
Three Songs of the Edda, 1049 

Fuller, Life of, by Russell, 895 


Gasquoines’s Kilda’s Bridal, 964 

Gawler (Col.) v. Atheneum, 1150; see Australia. 

Geijer’s Hist. of Swedes, trans. by Turner, 1117, 114 

Genesis, Jervis’s Discourses, 1076 

Genoa, Glance at, 796, 820, 844, 882, 908 

Geological Society’s s Journal, 541; see Societies. 

Geometry and Mathematics, by Elliot, 359 

George the Third’s Men of Letters, by Brougham, 453 

George the Third, Walpole’s Memoirs of, 831, 855 

Georgia, Circassia, Russia, Cameron’s, 585 

German Catholic Church, by Laing, 1014 

German Poetry, Gostick’s Spirit of, 1242 

German School Books: Manual for Young, by Klauer 
Klattowski, 461; German Delectus, by “Albrecht and 
Moore—Black’s Dict., 836; Miehnaur’s First Book— 
Feiling’s Grammar, 901 ; German and French Dict., 1120 

Germany, History of, by Kohlrausch, 894 

Germany, Moral Phenomena of, by Carlyle, 327 

Gertrude, 788 

Gesenius, Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 1217 

Gilly’s Vigilantius and 9 Times, 241 

Githa of the Forest, 1103 

Giulio’s Agriculture and Commerce at Turin, 835 

Gleig’s Military Hist. of Gt. a 659 

Globes, by A. de Morgan, 716 

Gods of the North, by CEhlenschlager, 533 

Goldmakers’ V illage, by Zschokke, 220 

Goldsmith’s Poems, ed. by Corney, 1071 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Queen of Denmark, 1172 


Gossip : [the most important paragraphs only, not 
entered under separate heads, are specified] 

English—Pensions to Miss Frances Brown, 16, to Mr. 
Tennyson, 1018, to Lady Shee, 1057; Chair to Miss 
Porter—Dolphin at Iichester, 72; Rowland Hill Testi- 
monial—Lloyd’s Anemometer, 94 ;— Larissa, 99, 1215 
Literary Institution for Jews, 150, 661; Lord Brougham, 
16, 172, 445 ; Thoms’ Visit to London, 197; Fountains in 
Trafalgar Square, 222;—Mr. Sheriff Alison, 246; Rapid 
Printing, 270; Journals ed. by Insane, 311, 993, 1035; 
Barrow Testimonial, 335; Mr. Britton, 364; St. Paul's, 
364, 437; Baths and Washhouses, 335, 337, "1104, 1222; 
Manchester Parks, 390; Manchester Museum, 841; Mam 
chester Exhibition, 1222; Duke of Sussex’s Library, 121, 
412; Sussex Memorial, 742; Fountain to Mehemet Ali— 
Brahmins, 462 ; Literary Fund Society, 490; South Inch 
of Perth—-Swansea Institution, 517; “London Library 
Economic Geology, 543; Parker Society—Arrowhead ‘I 






Spain, 1 
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1176; Ri 
1199; Tr 
Wine Va 
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Gray’s Pos 
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Gossrp—continued. a sme aeiaeanine ann of Useful Amusements, 858 Jameson on Vivisection, 987 

rs tions, 567; New Houses of Parliament—Exhibition | Hannam’s Economy of Man é F 

ited oe products of National Industry, 618; Mathematical | Harris’s Napoleon 7 apuiael | ag mg "De oles, Te 

OF the Society, 634 ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 692; Parliamentary | pyawes’s Tal f . . . ee Dr. Oliver, 789 

Gree Yiines, 741, 769; Highgate Cemetery, 769; Publie awes’s Tales o N. American Indians, 196 Jervis’s (Swynfen) May-Morn, 289 

Y lite eaiidings, 405, 816; Stationers’, &c. Benevolent Society Hawkins s Wars of Jehovah, 659 Jervis’s Discourses on Book of Genesis, 1076 

7 1 Bring of Prussia’s Donation to Eton, 795; Eton Busts, Hawthorn s Twice-told Tales, 830 Jesuits as they Were and Are, by Duller, 1244 

1175, 1200 ; Prize Pictures—Conveyance to Cambridge, Hay’s Nomenclature of Colours, 1082; see also Deco- | Jewish Emancipation, by an Israelite, 1070 


sas. Roval Commission—Hampton Court, 816; see also iv Soci Ww ry’s is 
af 120: Windsor Castle — Taylor's Museum, 842 ; Haynes's Job 389°" — sbury's (Bites) See, E36 
Durbam Fellowships—Prize Poem on Slave Trade, 860; | Po. dley’s L ott sf Italv, 95 oan of Are, 40 
Newcastle, 882; Association for Promoting Cleanliness, H adley s Letters from italy, 957 Jonathan Sharp, 509 
xeweo6, 1096 ; Beaufoy’s Munificence—Redcliffe Church, eidelberg, Way Thither, 1014 Jones’s Dissenter’s Plea for Nonconformity, 964 
970; Picture of Sir T. Gresham, 993; Service of Plate Hershberger’s Horseman, 117 Johns’s Anglican Cathedral Church, 882 
7 for King of pg ae ne aosk Shegeet ent mee Astrologer’s Daughter, 836 Johnstone’s Edinburgh Tales, 788 : 
5 other, 0 ; Mr. 1 a s Xpedition to Cen- . 5 ry ] j 
his A riea-Breadalbane Scholarship at Glasgow—Cathe- eno: Seve aa! YY" = Moses, 40 ———. on Agricultural Chemistry, 189 
dral at Liverpool, 1035; Cymreigyddion Anniversary, | Fyoraldry yy om Oy oo Ss ens 685 Judea Ca pta, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 358 
3036 ; Surtees Society—Greenwich Nelson Subscription, eraldry, Curiosities of, by Lower, 301, 355 Justices’ Justice, by Ball, 541 
1087 ; Melrose Abbey, 1080, 1132 ; United Service Institu- | Heroine of a Week, 901 | 
tion— Postage, 1104; Goadby’s Anatomical Preparations, Herschel’s (Sir J.) Memoirs of Baily, 196; see 906 Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason, Analysis of, 37 


: . gee also 272; Sickness and Mortality—** Wit and | Hexapla, The Engli d i i 
rism, iS ng 1151 ; bey a Sa ass Exeter Highlands, The, ty Reve J. Small 13 eler?s Bersih borwandtteny &c., 434 
' a ap , ig : ne, by ae , rht-forw . 
(ue Episcopal <-% 1199; Edinburgh High School, 1222 ; ge s aay System of Education, 170 Kenealy’s Brallaghan, 1033 a 
+ De. King of the French’s Present to Norway Libraries, Hill r ord) De gag eng | Blackley, 235 Kerbela, Sacred City of, 1246 
Ree i; M. Villemain, 16, 151; Musée des Thermes, 121 ; Tun-| in. Tiara’ of, by Sidney, 349 Kerigan against Theory of Tides, 358 
‘bbe nel at Marseilles, 151, 396; Improvements, 151; Rheims, | 7) S *1@ra and Turban, 830 Kidder’s Sketches of Brazil, 581 
ie), #0; Congressat Rheims, 172, 618, 996; Copy of Transfigu- Hind on Comets, 791 King on Polar Expeditions, 40, 41, 120, 269 [see also 
(De, ration for Narbonne, 198 ; Historical Commission, 246 ; Hind s Scripture and Authorized Version, 1011 172, 246, 406, 462, 597, 124 
~ ee ee fo er bn ag ag ade Coming of the Mammoth, 1014 Kingston’s Lusitanian Sketches, 1009, 1029 
: orks of M. Fe —Catherine de Médicis, 364 ; istorians, British, Manual of, 117 — Pri ini 
-} geen ‘Dictis : Py Mg Ry bo sea fy Art of Writing, Daunou, 287 Kitto’s Cyclopeaian of “Diblical Literature, 655 Lost 
re cautions, 843; Tours—Notre Dame de Paris, 589; istory for the People, by De Lamartine, 109 Senses, 921; Deafness, 1121 
7%, Montyon Prtse-—Gebert wilee~ Coton of Medals, 618; weet of Row Lea Me Blanc, 1213 Knight on Fasting, 434 
Hypogeum, 619; Mosaics at Anse, 634; Bibliotheque obbes and his Leviathan, 922 Knight’s W y 9 
ing ff Reval, 661; Hieroslyphic Types—M. de Lamartine— | Hoblyn’s Chemistry, 149 Knighton’s etry of cam eer 
3 AC y ime,,;at; u ~Xnibi- "s Life 1c > ms nae 
an] TE po bk - Mendon, a oo a at Police Courts, 434 Kohl's British Islands, 85 
feientific and Literary Societies—Blois, 861; Lyons, 906, sg larney, 149 ? Kohlrausch’s History of Germany, 894 
971; Gallery at Eu—Piraey in Paris, 925, 948 ; Havre— 9 er frnety® ag +" 73 
New Bas Relief at the Royal Library, 970; Rouen— | ‘40lmes's Life of Mozart, 5, 1073, 1100 Labanoff’s Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 381, 408, 
Algeria, 971, 1247; M. de Héricourt, 1019; Honours to | Holmes’s Sketches of Caspian, 916 : : . asia 
i ttubert, 1000; Ferney, 1001, 1150; M, de Caligny’s | Holy City, The, b CSoogiom, Oa8 430, 562, 586; b Turnbull, 562, 586, 670 
Publi 1081: Carcas 1105: M.Girardin’s C! y D Laing on German Catholic Church, 1014 
ublications, 3 Carcassonne, ; M.Girardin’s Che- | Home Sermons. by Williams, 877 L Raat : ¥ 
mical Lectures, 1128; Bequest of Beck, 1247 Slontinaihe teean 9 : amartine’s (De) History for the People, 109 
iS Foreign—[(see also Foreign Correspondence |——Thorwald- Filicum e600. — Voyage, ane one Lembeth, Maliond’s Index to Becks at, 388 
sen's Furniture—Posen, 44; Hamburgh 72; Berlin, 94, | Ftook’s Eccl siastical Bi ee Land and People of British Islands, by Kohl, 85 
173, 246, 618, 661, 817, 970, 993; Travels of Latkine, | yy mcclesiastical Diograpny, 148 Lands Classical and Sacred, by Lord Nugent, 760 
am; 1s Munich, 173, a6, 926; German Booksellers, 198; es E —? —. — 941 Landscape Painter, Letters from, 483 
, 9875 ssels, 222, 907; Rome, 44, 72,151, 222, 253,718, 816; | tore Juridice, by Lewis, Lankester (Dr.) on Plants Yielding Food, 660 
bins’s Turin, 246; Germany —St. Petersburgh, 246, 291, 518, | Hot Water Cure, 461 Hic 2 worry hg 
1120 96, 1151; New York, 311; Buddhist Books, 335; Me- | Hovenden’s Ephemerides, 69 scopemanyy aay oom oe 
a ee eee from M- Bonomi. 336, 413; | Howard’s Ridley Seldon, 242 La Soubrette, 1173 
ghorn —Hungary—Siberia, 390, 518, 1204—Hamburg cite sagt errs we ‘ 
5335 Expedition, 390; Athens, 412, 543, 907; Ruins at Wey- ae s trans. of Horace’s Epistles, 943 Lathbury’s History of Nonjurors, 217 
és, 436; Leipsic, ss, 490, 1080; Mexico, 518, 589; comin (R.) ny nee Felix, 286 Latin School-Books: Pinnock’s First Grammar, 922; 
ungary — Warsaw — Manilla, 634; Rio Janeiro, 635 ; owse on Cree Language, 658 Zz ’sG ar, 708, 754, 96 
-- a, eam. esl, 709, - Fern 661 ; | Hughes’s Female Characters of Holy Writ, 1196 Latto’e Minister's Kail: Yard, 382 
mstadt — Wirtemburg—Mount Vesuvius—Fiorence, ’s 4 , ; . “a ‘ 
692; Padua, 718; Congress of German Naturalists — mrt: Gesan Flow ve 1013 Lawrence s Adventures of an Officer, 39 
Young Spain, 742; Sig. Comaschi, 816; Jews at Frank- — she Cosmos, 173, 805 Leask’s Our Era, 715 
14 fort, 842, 1176; Hanover, 842, 970—Copenhagen, 842, Hume s Songs and Poems, 412 Leatham’s The Batuccas, 92; Lectures, 901 
7, 948, 993; Vienna, 842, 1247; Bonn—Nuremburg, Hunt’s Imagination and Fancy, 238, 260; Foster | Lee’s (Dr.) Last Days of Emperor Alexander, 766, 792 
96; China, 907; Sweden—S. Australia, 926; Tomb of Brother, 919 Lee’s Hand-Book of Devotion, 1196 
oem, eee: Se pean awd eres manned Covet tees, 00 Legends ofthe Isles, by Mackay, 758 
5; Christiania, 971; Florence, 993; Papal Decrees, | Hurry’s Cottager’s Sabbath, 358 Legr Scul 1106; see Fine A ‘ 
1019; Honours to M. Wa Tieck, 1080; Egy ’ bed “Si 8 ad om Sourpeure $ see Fine Arts. 
o pais, 1081; Anheny ant kaate Hone eee Hurton s Maniac Improvisatore, 460 Lever s O'Donoghue, 1172; St. Patrick’s Eve, 460 
, Anstria, 1128; Bridge at Manheim, 1151; Herr Ledekauer Hutchinson on Drainage of Land, 189 Levite, The, by Elizabeth Murphy, 934 
3 1176; Royal Society of Belgium—Mount St. Bernard, | Hutchinson’s Oscillations of Barometer, 765 Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy, 715, 745 
= a, 1200; Munster’s Fossils, Luther’s | Hytche’s Stray Thoughts, 1197 — Hore Juridica, 921 
se, 122 ichnowsky’s Portugal, 167 
Gouraud’s Phreno-Mnemotechny, 964 Ice Book, The, by Masters, 241 Liebig on Chemistry, 659 
r S ‘6 2. y 4u4as S, <* - c y> a 
rf er, heey 1242 ii Iconozo, Natural Bridges of, in New Granada, 1103 Life at Full-length, by Merrivane, 92 
F9 8 Spirit rman Poetry, 12i2 Ignatius (St.), Epistles of, by Cureton, 981 Light in Darkness, by Snow, 13 
1120 ye ern mg 92 Imagination and Fancy, by Leigh Hunt, 238, 260 oe of Mee Cocan) ike Mrs. Loudon, 1197 
Master Passion, Impositions on Authors and Publishers, 574, 596, 622 | 4!" say’s (Sir Coutts) Alfred, 735 
Gray’s Exercises in Logic, 963 ris 5 963 —~CO* Li d’s His 
‘ r 1 gic, 35 Improvisatore, The, by Andersen, 235, 263 ingard’s History of Anglo-Saxon Church, 143 
ap gest orks, b Moultrie, 765 India, British, History of, by Prof. Wilson, 259 Lippard’s Quaker City, 1014 ’ 
Gry, ale of MSS. and ooks, 1174 India, Von Orlich’s Travels in, 190 Lister’s College Chums, The, 814 
me age we — ~ =. 333 ii Indian Ocean Storms, by Thom, 921 -— we and Learning of England, by Craik, 69, 
, Apology for, by Masson, 941 Indians, N. American, Tales of, by Hawes, 196 , 
5 1 ~~ ae 8 ere ae Roman Biography, Industrial Schools, 1239 ited ? Lithography by Steam-Power, 172, 205, 822 
Seephen's Expedition er . r- — Metcalfe, 765; | Ingram & Trotter’s Algebra, 170 Little on Ankylosis, 117 
Grammar, 987 a aw 3 Broomsgrove aon a —*, — Symmetrical Baro- ——- i and Rev. R. Sheep- 
“4 j “4 metrical Wave, by W.R. Birt, 880; see also 673 wae tt 
are Posenaie Stistann, 242 Ireland, Ballad Poetry of, 984 : ; , Local Historian’s Table Book, by Richardson, 455 
wel Bokk, d = iography of, 260 Ireland, Policy of England, 656 Logic, Gray’s Exercises in, 963 
- — lara * satay 460; see Wolff. Ireland Repealed, 1124 Longfellow’s Poets of Europe, 961 
ne Guest's (Lady C.) Mabin, by, 566 Ireland, Statistics of Crime in, 486 Long's Conduct of Life, 461 
ady C.) Mabinogion, 479, 513 Irish Archeological Society — Book of Obits, by Look to the End, by Mrs. Ellis, 166 


Lord of Burghley, 1167 


Guicciardini, Maxims of, 1076 Crosthwaite, 1142 
Lost Senses, The, by Kitto, 921, 1121 


Mr- i Guide Books: Live , i ish Catholi 
i : 00l—Osbo Madeirs ; | Irish Catholic Chure y Rev. Sy i 
~4 —_" Dover Rallway, 412 ; See iemn Wena’ Irish Lengunan, “seen Aa che tod a od Love’s Chapters on Working People, 196 
21; fy 20,8965 Travellers in Spain, 851 ; Knott's Irish Water- | Irish Nation, O’Conor’s Military History of, 63 Loudon’'s (Mrs.) Light of Mental Science, 1197 
am, ing Places, 858; Route Book of Devon—Meuse, Moselle Itali Scientific C y a 0 Low on Landed Property, 189 
13 in io. wee Fitham Palace—Milne’s Edin- 1076 ee yn ae Lowell's Seasenatiineat Old Poets, 900 
rgi—to Watering Pls in K Sussex, ¢ < i ° 
5 thire, 902 ; Costello's Mouse, m2.” nena Italy, Headley’s Letters from, 957 Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, 301, 355 : 
are Gvilliam’s Norris Castle, 857 — —— and Consequences of Revolutions, 877 
; oe . .umley on Christian Atonement, 987 
= Hahn-Hahn’s (Countess) Letters from Turkey, 114 A. ol toe Art: In- oe Annual Mirror, tal 
i M7; Countess Faustina, 288 ; Sweden, 511 ' . troduction, 45; Four Evangelists, 73, 97, 98; Twelve a eae Sketches, by Kingston, 1009, 1029 
ma alse °C.) Whiteboy, 810” Apostles, 125, 189. 175; Four, Fathers, $00, $24, 240; | Tels a olvels in North: America, 783, 808 
e el lary 3 » 1178, 1201, 1224; St. Mary, 1224 [see ‘ s 
2 ioe and Trinity MSS., 661, 697, 1108, 1151,1199} Fine Arts] . Lynn on Revealed Religion, 1014 








‘Ir = BUamilton’s Life i ‘ : : 
on's Life in Earnest, 987 ———— Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, 817 Lyttleton’s (Lord) Memoirs, Phillimore, 733, 763,773 
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Mabinogion, by Lady Charlotte Guest, 479, 513 
Mackay’s Legends of the Isles, 758 
M‘Combie’s Arabin, 1103 
M‘Dowall’s Man of the World, 739 
Mahon’s (Lord) Life of Lord Chesterfield, 656 
Maids of Honour, 411 
Maitland’s Index of Old Books at Lambeth, 383 
Malmesbury, Lord, Diary of, 31, 67 
Manchester Atheneum, 1054, 1105 
Manly Sports, 269, 294 
Manures, Economy of, by Hannam, 189 
Marine Memorandum Book, by Jennings, 835 
Marlborough’s (Duke of) Letters, 213, 240 
aro on Poetic Irritability, 739 
Marryat’s (Captain) The Mission, 788 
Marshall’s Druid’s Talisman, 814 
Martindale, Adam, Life of, 325 
Martin's St. Etienne, 117 
Martin’s Maxims of Guicciardini, 1076 
Martin’s New Zealand, 1245 
Martineau (Miss), Forest and Game-Law Tales, 1214; 
—and Mesmerism; see Mesmerism. 
Mary Ashton, 1014 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 381, 408, 480, 562, 586, 670 
Mason’s Creation by Immediate Agency of God, 1052 
Masters’s Ice-Book, 241 
Masson’s Apology for Greek Church, 941 
Master Passion, The, by Grattan, 1051 
Mathematics: Colenso on Arithmetic, 40; Christie's, 
148; Ingram and Trotter’s Algebra, 170; Young’s Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 196; Elliot’s Geometry and Mensuration, 
359; Peschel’s Physics, 412; Dean of Ely on Algebra, 
541; Wrigley and Johnstone’s 609 ; Scott’s Plane Trigo- 
nometry, 836; Tate's Factorial Analysis, 877 
Mede’s Apostacy of Later Times, by Birks, 987 
Medical Books: Little on Ankylosis, 117; Parry on 
Diet, 149; Grey's Forensic Medicine, 242; Swan’s Brain 
and other Centres, 434; Riadore on Remedial Influences 
of Oxygen, 565; Dr. Lankester on Plants yielding Food, 
660; Royle on Medical Education—Brown on Asthma 
and Consumption—Wagner and Tulk on Comparative 
Anatomy of Vertebrate Animals, 814; Scale of Medicines 
for Merchant Vessels, by Mac Arthur, 836; Water-Cure, 
Philosophy of, by Balbirnie—London Medical Directory 
—Buxton Waters, by Robertson—Human Body in Health 
and Disease—Memoirs of Country Surgeon—Physiology 
of Digestion, by Combe—Corns and Bunions, by Dur- 
lacher—Vivisection, by Jameson, 987; Fruits and Fari- 
nacea, by Smith, 1093 
Meinicke’s South-Sea People and Christendom, 876 
Memorials of Tour on Continent, by Snow, 788 
Meredith on New South Wales, 66 
Mesmerism : Miss Martineau in Reply to the 
Atheneum, 14; Letter from Dr. Forbes— Statement of 
Dr. Brown, 268; Letter from Miss Martineau, 290 ; 
Letters from A. P. W. and Miss Martineau—Mrs. Arrow- 
smith’s Statement, 310; Dr. Brown and Mr. H. Green- 
how in Reply, 333; Mr. Nottingham’s Letter, 335; Letter 
from Miss Martineau — Ryland’s Letter, 361; Barbara 
Cole’s Statement, 363; Forbes on Mesmerism, 901; Human 
Magnetism, by Newnham—Seeress of Prevorst, by Mrs. 
Crowe; Somnambulism by Colquhoun — Mesmerism in 
Disease, by Storer—Discussion on, 901; Letter from Mr. 
Hall, 180 
Meteorology, 99, 158, 444, 858 
Meteors; see Aurora. 
Metrical Version of Hebrew Psalter, 1196 
Metropolitan Improvements: Meeting of Society, 181; 


New Street from Westminster to Pimlico, 270; St. John's 


Gate, 173, 335, 816; New Law Courts, 1035 
Meuse, Valley of, by Costello, 712 
Miall’s Views of Voluntary Principle, 922 
Michael Cassidy, 1103 
Michelet’s Priests, Women, &c., 852 
Middleton’s Stanhope, 814 
Mills’s Sportsman’s Library, 1103 
Minister’s Kail-~Yard, by Latto, 332 


MiscELLANEA: Ancient Inscription—Signs—African 
Desert, 20. Spire at Strasburgh, 51. Egypt—Elbe—Baths, 75. 
Willich’s Tithe Com.—Archdeacon Bathurst 
and Lord Normanby, 99. Lucien Bonaparte—Mosquito Coast, 
131. Elevated Sea Beach, 131, 152. Electric Clocks — Fall of 
Mountain in Java, 181. Inundations, 205, 420. Manuscripts, 205. 
Artists at Rome, 229. New Island in Pacific—Weather, 316. 
Quantity of Rain, 339. Colourless Ink—Arts and Manufactures, 
340. Bombay Observatory—San Paolo at Rome— Monster Cactus, 
373. Sussex Prophet, 396. Von Hammer Purgstall v. Lord 
Brougham, 445. Lord Rosse’s Telescope, 476, 699. Podimechan 
—Prison Discipline, 470. Madder, 502. York Minster, 181, 470, 
525. Mount Vesuvius, 525. John _Althen, 597. 
Machine, 621, 638, 669. Statistics of Lunacy, 669, 822 Singular 
Discovery, 670, 697. Skeleton in Scaleby Moss, 670. Archeology, 
722,910, Black Dwarf, 722. 8 i g 
745. Ballooning, 773. River Wear on Fire, 774. Sports and 
Pastimes in France, 797. St. James's Church, 798. 


Larissa, 99, 121. 


silver Mine, 885. New Anti-Friction Metals, 910. 
dale Bible, 926, ce - 2 
Relics, 973. Health of Towns Association, 947, 
Precious Volume—Strange French Anecdote, 996. 
1021. Prussian Heroine, 1022. Bells, 10:8. 


996, 1036, 


Exchange, 1108. 
Discovery at Hartlepool, 1060. 
ntiquities—Iron Dross, 1132. 


Planet Mars, 1109. 


Bteam Navigation, 1204. Method of fixing Drawings, 1226 


Hexameter 


The Polynesian—Paging Machine, 


A . Roman 
Remains, 798, 1109, 1180, Public Exhibitions, 798. Mineral Re- 
gion of Lake Superior—Vegetable Non-Conductor, 846. Quick- 

Miles Cover- 
Antiquities of Greece — Battle Church, 950, 


Birkenhead, 
Bells at Royal 
Patent Reading Easel—Song of Steam, 1059. 
Discovery of the Remains of 
William de Warren, 1060, 1085, 1132. Maps in Relief, 1060. Tun- 
nelling — Screw-Propelling — Publications in Germany, 1085. 

+ x English Un- 
defiled— Mathematics, 1180, Runcorn Bridge, 1203. Cambridge— 


Mission, The, by Capt. Marryat, 788 
a Falconer on Discovery of, 460 
Mitchell’s Fall of Napoleon, 933; see also 973 
Mitchel’s Life of Hugh O'Neill, 1170 
Mofras’s (De) Survey of Oregon, 891, 936 
Monti’s Death of Basseville, 691 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, by Maclise, 1036 
Moore’s Power of Soul over Body, 765 
Morality, Elements of, by Dr. Whewell, 709 
Morgan’s Christian Commonwealth, 541 
Morley’s Dream of Lily Bell, 541 

Morocco and its Caravans, by Thomassy, 979 
Morrison’s (Sir R.) on Architecture, Lecture, 842 
Mount Sorel, 13, 328 

Mozart, Life of, by Holmes, 1045, 1073, 1100 
Mullen’s Pilgrim of Beauty, 146 

Miiller’s Scientific System of Mythology, 539 
Murphy’s Levite, 934 

Murray’s Alphabet of Emblems, 877 
Murray’s Islaford, 117 


Museums, 291—Plaster Casts, 394 ; County Museums, 
396. British—Print Room, 121; Death of Mr. Josi, 151; 
Destruction of Portland Vase, 172, 197, 222, 246; Ap- 
pointment of Mr. Carpenter, 270; Ancient Engravings, 
667; Sidon Sarcophagus, 906; National Antiquities, 
660, 1056, 1129, 1175; Case of Mr. Halliwell, 661, 697, 
1108, 1199, 1151; Lucas’s Parthenon, 1152, 1175, 1222, 
1247 


Mosic: 
Ancient, 338, 394, 442, £00, 523, 549, 572, 594 
Beethoven Festival at Bonn, 413, 721, 744, 772, 795, 797, 815, 833, 885 
British Musicians, 129, 227, 338, 1059, 1107, 1250 
Choral Harmonists, 204, 292, 372, 1250 
Coleman's Pianoforte, 51,179 
Concerts and Musical Performances—Moscheles’, 523, 572, 620. Madame 
Dulcken’s, 129, 180, 227,594. Mdlle. Dulcken’s, 524. Mr. Lincvln’s 
Great Composers, 1179, 1230. Mr. Lucas’s, 180, 227, 276, 338. Organ 
Performance at Guildhall, 884. Musical Union, 18, 129, 276, 338, 
395, 396, 500, 631, 668. Benedict's 179, 620. Carte’s, 204. Madame 
Albertazzi’s—Mrs. Newton and Mr. Case’s—Miss Flower and 
Miss Farmer's, 227. Pergolesi’s * Stabat,’ by Barham, 292. itz- 
william’s * Stabat’—Horn’s ‘ Fall of Satan,’ 293. Mrs. Shaw's, 
442. Opera Concert—Mangold’s —Madame Caradori Allan’s— 
Miss Hawes’s, 469. ame Puzzi's, 470. Herr Pischek’s, 500. 
Toulmin’s—Mihlenfeldt’s— Miss Bincke’s—Mdlle. Milanollo’s— 
Richards’s—Brizzi’s, 524. Schwab’s—John Parry's, 573. Meyer's, 
573, 668. Miss Dolby’s —Hausmann’s—Potter’s, 573. Seguin’s, 
620. Miss Weller's—Meyer's—Madame d’£ichthal’s—Bennett’s 
—Staudigl’s, 637. Wallace’s—Osborne’s, 663. Madame de Lozano’s 
—Madame de Dietz and Madlle. Bochkoltz’s, 697, Madame E. 
Garcia’s— Mecatti’s, 721 
Edinburgh Professorship, 227, 253, 338 
Music and Charity, 395, 419, 524 
Music for Gentle and Simple, 18, 395 
Music for the People, 204, 276 ; Hullah’s Choral Meeting, 573 
New Publicationsa—Thalberg’s Sonata, 157. Thalberg’s * Barcarolle 
and Marche Funébre,’ 841. Williams's ‘Ancient Airs of Gwent 
and Morganwg'—Horncastle’s * Music of Ireland’— Rossini’s 
*Coriatre voci—Neukomm’s * Lord God Almighty’—Plumstead’s 
* Music for Christian Families’—‘Gems of Sacred Song, 251. 
* Musical Treasury’—Harding’s * There be none’—Horsley’s (C.) 
Two Songs, 252. How’s ‘Book of British Song,’ 796,1154. Druitt 
*On Church Music’-— Family Choir’—Jackson’s * Deliverance of 
Isracl’"—Sadler’s ‘Church of England Psalmist’— Hamilton’s 
* Tutor for Organ’—Meyer’s * Lord of the World, 797. Jameson’s 
*Colour Music’— Wallbridge’s * New System of Musical Notation’ 
—Kirkman’s ‘ Practical Analysis of Haxenanat\-Woles * Hand- 
Book to Pianoforte-—Ward’s ‘Flute Explained’—Carte’s ‘In- 
structions for Boehm Flute’—Dawson’s * Analysis of Musical 
Composition’—Progress of Music on Continent,’ 821, Horsley’s 
*Choruses from Antigone’—Bertini’s ‘ Preludes and Fugues of 
ach’—Bendixen’e *Morcenu de Salon’—Zeta’s ‘Songs’—* Waltz 
of Weber’s'— Mendelssohn's * Eleven Songs, op. 8, with words by 
Bartholomew,’ 822. Mendelssohn's ‘Sixth Book of Original Me- 
lodies’—Gardiner’s * Beethoven's Hymn,’ 1154. Chopin’s ‘ Sonata’ 
—Neate’s ‘Songs without Words’—Jones’s * Manual on Plain 
Chaunts’—Hullah’s * Exercises for Voice’—* Flowers of Scottish 
Melody’—Goodban's Music Cards—Mounsey’s ‘Six Songs,’ 1225, 
Philharmonic, 157, 180, 904, 335, 305, 442, 469, 500, 549, 594, 637, 696, 
744, 772, 1084 
Purcell Commemoration, 637 
Royal Academy, 293, 419, 573, 668 
Sacred Harmonic: Judas Maccabeus, 129—Messiah, 293—David, 
372—Athaliah, 637—Israel, 1108 
Vocal Accomplishment, 371 
Musical and Theatrical Gossip—English—19, 51, 95, 129, 157, 173, 180, 
227, 252, 276, 293, 315, 338, 372, 395, 419, 442, 500, 573, 621, 744, 772, 
842, 1084, 1108, 1131, 1156, 1180, 1203, 1226 
French—51,95, 129, 173, 204, 227, 252, 276, 293, 338, 372,396, 436, 442, 500, 
573, 621, 693, 744, 772, 842, 1056, 1108, 1131, 1156, 1226, 1250 


721, 744, 772, 968, 970, 1034, 1057, 1085, 1108, 1132, 1156, 1226 
Music for Gentle and Simple, 18, 395; see Music. 
Myers’s Bible Questions, 739 
Mythology, Miiller’s Scientific System of, 539 


Napier’s Conquest of Scinde, 33, 765 

Naples, Letters and Gossip from, 72, 246, 516, 991, 
1014, 1052, 1176 

Naples to Jerusalem, Borrer’s Journey, 112, 144 

Napoleon, by Harris, 117 « 

Napoleon, Fall of, by Col. Mitchell, 933, 973 

Naval Worthies of Elizabeti’s Reign, 758 

Naylor’s Reynard the Fox, 9 

Neale’s Feasts and Fasts, 605, 632 

Nebulous Hypothesis, by Wallis, 1052 


897, 1007, 1030 


Newman’s British Ferns, 148 
Newspaper Literature, 42 
New South Wales, Meredith’s, 66; Strzelecki’s, 712 
New Testament, Literary Hist., 877 
Newton’s List of Patents for 1844, 461 


Foreign—50, 95, 129, 180, 204, 227, 252, 293, 338, 372, 413, 524, 573, 620 


Nelson Dispatches, by Sir H. Nicolas, 456, 827, 870, 


Netherlands, Defection of, Schiller’s, by Eastwick, 629 


es 
New Zealand, Adventures in, by Wakefield 534 
Nicholson's Case ¢ of Rajah of Sattara, 461 ” 
icolas’s Life of Nelson, 456, 827, 870, 89 
abe 5 434 een ae 
ineveh, Discoveries at, 44, 99, 120, 311, 4 ' 
Nisbett’s French in Rheinstadt, - os Oey ‘ 
Nisard’s French Literature, 691 
Nonjurors, Hist. of, by Lathbury, 217 
Norris Castle, by Gwilliam, 857 
Norton’s (Mrs.) Child of the Islands, 352 
Note Book of a Naturalist, by Thompson, 857 
Notitia Britannica, by Saull, 876 
Nugent, (Lord) Lands Classical and Sacred, 760 
Nursery Governess, The, 902 


OxsizvaRY: Mr. G. Woodfall, 16; Mr. &. Smirke 
R.A., 44; Herr Haser, 50; Professor Webster, Mr. W 0. 

Burgess, 51; Mrs. J. Gray, Mr. H. Josi, Count Raczynski_ 

151; Mr. A. Franklin, Dr. Weigl, M. de Miltiz, 173; yp, 

Laman Blanchard, Lieut. Kendall, Mr. Henry Johnsto : 

M. Lakanal, Baron von Houwald, 197; The Re: 

Sydney Smith, 220; Sir T. Buxton, 221 ; Prof. Daniel} 270 

340; Mr. Manning, Mr. J. Russell, Miss Linwood, "mt 

Mrs. Cunningham, 277; Mrs. H. Downing, M. Etienne’ 

291; Regina M. Roche, M. Soumet, Madame de Mort 

tizon, 364; Prof. Henderson, 365; Lady Stepney, 399. 

Mr. Kirk, Mr. Grieve, M. de Saussure, the Princess de 

Salm Dyck, 412; M. de Guignes, 413; T. Phillips Exq, 

R.A. 417, 468 ; Lady Clarke, Mr. Duncan, 436; A. W. Schle. 

gel, 436, 517, 567, 618; Mr. T. Hood, 461, 491; Mr. Mer 

ritt, 462; Mr. J. L. Knapp, Dr. Wendt, 463; Mrs. C. g. 

Godwin, 490; Mr. Strickland, Mr. W. Griffiths, the Rey, 

Dr. Cook, Mr. W. J. Huggins, Mrs. J. Kemble, Baron 

Ernest de Brunow, 517; Mr. Robert Sym, 543; Herr 

Eberhard, Herr Reeckler, 567; The Rey. R. H. 

618; Mr. A. Picken, 661; M.C. Lis, M. Cruck, 692; 

M. de Bury, 693; Mr. J. Adolphus, Mr. J. A. Wade, 

718; M. Artot, Mr. Mitchell, ~772; Mr. W. Laidlaw, 

773; M. Zedekauer, M. Selligue, 842; M. Flatters, 964: 

M. Royer Collard, Ignacio Izterta, 907; Mr. W. Up 

cott, Baron de Liechtenstein, 947; Mad Hoffman, 

948 ; M.de Mirmont, Herr Grabe, 993; Mrs. Fry, 1018 ; Mr, 

Basevi, 1018, 1035; Dr. James Johnson, 1018; Madame 

Rossini, Count Cassini, 1057; M. Etienne Poulain, Sip 

Matthew Tierney, Dr. Millingen, Don J. M. de Maury. 
Pléyille, Dr. Antonini, 1058 ; M. Peltier, Christian 

Fenger, 1080; Dr. Reinhardt, 1105; M. Urhan, 1108; 

Mrs. T. Jeyons, 1127; Dr. C. Badham, 1128; Mr. Te: 
1131; Dr. Moller, 1151; Mr. Bourne, 659, 1199; Count di 

Cessole, M. Ernest Fouinet, 1199; Bishop Alexander, 1299 

Ocean Flower, The, by Hughes, 1012 

O’Conor’s Military Hist. of Irish, 630 

O’ Donoghue, 1172 

(hlenschlager’s Gods of the North, Frye, 533 

O’Gorman, Practice of Angling, 1051 

Officer, Lawrence’s Adventures of an, 39 

Old Bachelor, The, by Aird, 1051 

Old England, 117 

Old Jolliffe, 242 

Oliver Newman, by Southey, 1189, 1226 

Oliver's Collection on Society of Jesus, 789 

Jacob’s Ladder, 987 

Ord’s Rural Sketches and Poems, 460 

Oregon Territory, by De Mofras, 891, 938 

Oregon Territory, 1198, 1240 

Organization of Plants, by Draper, 608 

Oriental Translation Committee : Tipa Sultan, Hist. 
of, Trans. by Col. Miles, 90 

OrictnaL Poetry: To F. Brown, by A. J. Sparrow, 
117; The God ofthe World, by F. Brown, 242; The Violet's 
Welcome, by F. Brown, 309; The Adieu, by A J. 
Sparrow, 332; Retrospection, by G. Springfield, 461; To 
Mr. Hunt, by R. A. 462; The North Wind, a Fragment 
of Diablerie, by T. Westwood, 488: The Last Dying 
Speech of the Crocuses, by Ann Gilbert, 515; Song, by 
the late T. Hood, 515; The Poet and his Vocation, byT. 
Westwood, 542; Teresa Milanollo, by the author of 
‘Plighted Troth, 566; Poet’s Song to the Stars, by A.J. 
Sparrow, 634; Song of the Ivy, by T. Westwood, 660; 
Lonely Mother, by I’. Brown, 967 ; Friend of Our Darker 
Days, by F. Brown, 1103 ; Stanzas, by T. K. Hervey, 110 


Oxford University Statutes, by Ward, 659 








Parkinson’s Poems, 289 

Parnell’s Chemical Analysis, 1052 

Parrot’s Ararat, by Cooley, 781, 810 

Parry on Diet, 149 

Parthenon; see Fine Arts. 

Paton’s Servia, 761; Poems, 1196 

Paula Monti, by Eugéne Sue, 1124 me 
Peacock’s Trans. of Hist. of Conspiracy of Catiline, 94 
Pearson, (Dr.) Life of, 1076 . 

Pears’s Correspondence of Sir P. Sidney, 1237 
Pegge’s Anecdotes of English Language, 874 
Peking, Ripa’s Memoirs, 193 

Percy Society, 773 ard 
Persigny’s (De) Destination of Pyramids, 734 
Perth, Earl of, Letters from, 1141 

Peschel’s Elements of Physics, by West, 412 
Petrie’s Round Towers in Ireland, 711 
Petra, by Burgon, 691; by Wheeler, 1149 
Phillimore’s Lord Lyttelton, 733, 763, 773 ’ 
Phillips’s Potato Disease, 1124; see also 1058 








rra .otta Busts at Hampton Court, 1226, 1250 [see also 616] 


New York, Letters from, by Mrs. Child, 982 
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1845) 
Philos Riographical Hist. of,by Lewes, 715, 745 
neon a Young’s Leetures, 196 
Phonotypy, Works on, 858 
Photography ; see Fine Arts. 
Physics, by eschel, 412 
Pichler’s (Madame) Life, 334 
Pick’s Bible Concordance, 1217 
Piddington’s Storms of Indian Seas, 461 
Pilgrim of Beauty, by Mullen, 146 
Pine on Christianity, 242 E . 
Plumley’s ae and Nights in East, 659 
Poems, by a Father and Daughter, 1033 
Poets and Poetry of Europe, by Longfellow, 961 
Polar Sea and Land Expeditions, by Dr. King, 40, 41, 

120, 269 ; ne oe Se 462 

t, by H. F. Chorley, 1095 

owned (Mrs.) Border Wardens, 40 
Poole’s Christmas Festivities, 13 
_—— Comic Miscellany, 13 
Poor Law Commissioners, Eleventh Report, 1077 
Portugal, by Prince Lichnowsky, 167 st 
Potatoe Disease, Stephens on, 1058; by Phillips, 1124 
Powell’s True at Last—Confessions of the Ideal, 289 
Prayer, Bennett’s Principles of Book of, 964 
Prayers for the Dead, 434 we : : 
Prescott's Biographical and Critical Miscellanies, 835 
Priests, Women, &c., by Michelet, 852 
Prime Minister, by Kingston, 813 
Pring’s Season of Sorrow, 901 
Prisoners and Prisons, by Adshead, 1033 
Prisoners’ Relief Society (Worcestershire) Rules, 1147 
Pritchard's Notes on Natural History, 358, 525 
Puckler Muskau’s Egypt and Mehemet Ali, 217 
Puibusque’s French and Spanish Literature, 915 
Punjaub, The, by Col. Steinbach, 960 
Purgatory of Suicides, by Cooper, 868 
Putnam’s American Facts, 459 
Pyramids of Egypt, by De Persigny, 734 


Queen of Denmark, by Mrs. Gore, 1172 


Racine, by Madame Blaiz Bury, 902 

Railways: Barlow on Railway Bars, Vulliamy 
on Clocks for—Hughes on Cuttings, 174 ; on Atmospheric, 
44, 247, 413, 492, 544; Graham on Traffic, 464; Russian, 
950; New Locomotive, 845; Fairbairn on Gradients, 702; 
Ship Railway, 1200; Electric Telegraph, 244, 364, 502, 
#45; New, 660 

Ramblesin United States, 1240 

Ramsay’s Belgium and Rhine, 857 

Ranke’s Reformation in Germany, Mrs. Austin, 61, 89 

Raymond’s Memoirs of Elliston, 358 

Recantation, 729 

Reid (Rev. J.), Memoir of, by Wardlaw, 1096 

Reinhard’s Discourses for Parents of Youth, 902 

Religious Life in England, by Tayler, 986 

Residence at London, by Rush, 558 

Revolutions, National, by Lucas, 877 

Reynard the Fox, by Naylor, 9 

Riadore’s Influences of Oxygen and Vital Air, 565 

Richard the Third, by Sharon Turner, 430 

Richardson’s Anglo-Indian Passage, 766 

Local Historian’s Book, 455 

Richter, Jean Paul, Life of, 836; Flower, Fruit and 
Thorn Pieces, 408 

Rigg on Carbon, 189; on Researches on Plants, 986 

Rimbault’s Who was Jack Wilson ? 1069 

Ripa, Memoirs, Trans. by Prandi, 193 

Roberts’s (E. P.) Siesilenewee Poems, 1149 

Robertson’s Journal of Clergyman, 537 [see also 597} 

Robertson's (Lord) Leaves from a Journal, 387 

Robertson on Buxton Waters, 987 

Robinson’s Philosophy of Happiness, 1245 

Robinson's Self-Education, 242 

Rodenhurst, 69 

Roger de Flor, 814 

Roman Matron, The, by Tieck, 149 

Rome, Drumann’s History of, 785 

Rome, its Ecclesiastical and Social Life, 921 

Romer’s Physiology of Human Voice, 901 

Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1192 

Rose Garden of Persia, by Miss Costello, 1071, 1215 

Roxburghe Ballads, The, 839, 859; see Bright. 

oyle’s Medical Education, $14 

rae and Collinson’s Reformation in Switzerland, 


79. 
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— 


Ruling Passion, The, 1051 

Rush’s Residence at London, 558 
Russell's Life and Works of Fuller, 895 
Ryder’s Los Arcos, 1244 


&. Augustine of Canterbury, Life of, 814 

t. Etienne, by Miss Martin, 117 

zine James's, by Ainsworth, 39 

‘ John’s Eccentric Lover, 170; Trapper’s Bride, 609 
. Lawrence’s Well, by H. B. Sheridan, 1197 

%. Oldooman, 877 

it Patrick’s Eve, by C. Lever, 460 





Saintes, Life of Kant, 37 

Sampson on Slavery in United States, 659 

Sandford’s Parochialia, 358 

Sandland’s Wanderer, 1051 

Saul, 149 

Saull's Notitia Britannica, 876 

Savage’s Angel Visits, 149 

Scenes in my Native Land, by Mrs. Sigourney, 302 

Scenes on Shores of Atlantic, 873 

Schelling’s Old and New Philosophy, by Schwarz, 40 

Schiller’s Defection of Netherlands, by Eastwick, 629 

Schiller, Sketches from, by Swayne, 609 

Scinde, Napier’s Conquest of, 33, 765 

Scoresby’s American Factories, 459 

Scottish Church Question, by Sydon, 987 

Scottish Language, Dict. of, by Brown, 941 

Scribe, Select Works of, 893 

Scripture and Authorized Version, by Hinds, 1011 

Self, 434 : 

Servia, by A. Paton, 761 

Shakspeare.—Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance, 40; New 
Facts respecting his Family, 51; Rare Editions, 364; 
Shakespeare Society — King Henry the Fourth, ed. by 
Halliwell, 388 [see also 420]; Copy of Taming of the 
Shrew, 436; Supposed Autograph, 543, 567; Diary of 
Henslowe, ed. by Collier, 685; Mlustrations of Fairy 
Mythology of the Midsummer Night's Dream, by Halli- 
well, 739; Shakespeare Society’s Papers—Who was Jack 
Wilson ? by Rimbault, 1069 ; Suggested Emendation, 1132 

Shakspeare’s Bust, Letter from Mr. J. Bell, 695 

Sheridan’s St. Lawrence’s Well, 1197 

Sigourney’s Scenes in Native Land, 302 

Sidney’s Life of Lord Hill, 349 

Sidney’s (Sir P.) Corres. with Languet, by Pears, 1237 

Simpson, T. Life of, by A. Simpson, 406; see also 462 

Sin, 877 

Sinclair’s Poems of Fancy and Affections, 196 

Sirr’s Memoir of Archbishop of Tuam, 783 

Small Debts Act, by G. A. a Beckett, 986 

Small’s Highlands, 13 

Smart's Rambling Rhymes, 1197 

Smeed’s Wine-Merchant’s Manual, 461 

Smith’s Apostolical Christians, 1014 

Smith’s Book for Rainy Day, 1173 

Smith, (C. Lesingham,) Poems of, 40 

Smith’s Fruits and Farinacea, 1093 

Smith’s (Mrs. H.) Female Disciple, 715 

Smith’s Productive Farming, 189 

Smith’s (Rev. Sidney) Fragment on Irish Catholic 
Church, 326 ; Notice of Death, 220; Will, 396 

Smith’s Rural Records, 1103 

Smuggler, The, by James, 609 

Snow’s Light in Darkness, 13 

Snow's Memorials of Tour on Continent, 788 


Socretres: [The more important Papers only are 
referred to. ]} 

Antiquaries—151, 270 

Asiatic—Stevenson on Legends of Gan¢sa, 95; Masson on 
Inscription at Kapur-di-Ghari, 122, 271, 366; Capper on 
Cinnamon Trade, 152; Chinese Triad Society—Malcom- 
son on Aden, 198; Stevenson on Ante-Brahmanical Reli- 
gion, 366; Anniversary, 544; Bettington on Fossils from 
Perim, 662; Lay’s Communication from Amoy, 1129 [see 
also 15]; Masson on Route of Isidorus, 1200 

Astronomical—44; 122; Airyon Flexure of Uniform Bar, 152; 
Annual, 198; 365; 491; 568 

Botanical— 124, 391, 437,492, 544, 719, 972,994; Stephens on 
Potatoe Murrain, 1058 [see also 1124], 1106; Anniversary, 
1177 


Chemical—Anniversary—Bunsen on Oxide of Nickel—Clark 


on Purifying Water, 437; 492; 590; Graham on Fire- 
Damp, 1081 [see also 96, 746) ; 1223 


Decorative Art—Crabb on St. Stephen's, 223; Dwyer on 


Royal Exchange, 313; Vicary on Timber Trees, 367; 
Geometrical Figures and Gracefui Outline, 569, 663, 796, 
862, 885; Bailes on Marquetrie, 1082; Fildes on Renais- 
sance Style, 1129 [see also 326]; Cooper on Chromatic 
Decorations, 1177, 1248 


Entomological—123, 367, 492, 619, 719, 972, 1082, 1129 
Ethnological—[see Sub-Section D. under British Associa- 


tion); Bright on New Zealander, 153; 248; 367; 492; 
Ruxton on Bushmen, 1177; American Society, 855 


Geographical—Himyaritic Inscriptions in Hadramaut, 72, 


122; Anderson on Freezing in N. America, 72; Grey's 
Journey fin S. Australia, 174 [see Australia]; Russell's 
Letter from Cecil Plains—Duncan’s Letter from Anna- 
maboe, 222; Macqueen on E. & 8. Africa, 271; Eyre on 
Darling River, 391 [see Eyre]; Guarracino’s Excursion 
from Batim to Artvin, 391; Isbister on Peel's River, 
463; Von Buch on Grand Canary Island, 491; Anniver- 
sary, 544; Sturt's Australian Expedition, 590, 1105; Earle 
on Eastern Archipelago, 590; Eyre’s Considerations 
against Great Sea in Australia, 662; Voyage of Pagoda 
to Antarctic Circle, 1021, 1105; Ruxton on West Coast of 
8. Africa, 1105; Duncan on Cape Coast to Whyddah, 
1152; Layard on Suziana, 1200 


Geological—Schomburgk on Guiana—Trimmer on Norfolk 


Chalk, 16; Bain on South-Eastern Africa, 44; Smyth 
on Mines of Taurus—Dawseon on Coal in Nova Scotia, 
122; Brown on Raised Beaches, 152 [see also 131]; 
Clarke on Geology of Wollondilly River, N. 8. W.— 
Fitton on Greensand, Isle of Wight, 152; Lyell 





SocrETIES—continued. 


on Miocene Tertiary Strata of Maryland:—on White 
Limestone of Virginia, 223; Sedgwick on Fossiliferous 
Slates, 271; Austen on Aerolite—Macintosh on Glaci 

in N. Wales; Murchison on Paleozoic Deposits of Scan- 
dinavia, 437; Gesner on Sandstone of Nova Scotia— 
Mantell on Chalk in S. East of England—Austin on Coal- 
beds of Lower Normandy, 491; Forbes and Spratt on 
Geology of Lycia—Von Buch on Cystidee—Binney on 
New Red Sandstone, 544; 1081; Lyell on Lava Current of 
Auvergne, 1152; Bunbury on Fossils of Maryland—Owen 
and Mantell on Wealden, 1247 ; Journal of Society, 54] 


Horticultural—123, 271, 366, 413, 464, 491, 590, 971, 1019, 
1106, 1201 

Institute of British Architects—Poynter on Domestic Archi- 
tecture of France, 123; Hawkins on King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer—Hawkins on Sculpture from Xanthus, 199, 223; 
Pratt's Carving Machine — Foxhall’s Saw-Mills, 336; 
T’Anson on Renaissance, 336 [see also 1129]; Wilson on 
Museum of Casts, 391 [see 394, 926] ; Thomson on Church 
of Alderton—Francis on Encaustic Tiles, 464 ; Burgess on 
Walls of Rome, 491; Kite on Ventilation, 590; Parker on 
Beams, 662; Monteith on Buildings in S. India, 663; [Anson 
on Mosaic Pavement at Sienna—Scholes on Stones, Pillars, 
&c. 719; Hamilton on Portico at Damascus, 742; Trotman 
on Pointed Architecture, 1081; Architectural Drawings at 
Chiswick, 1129; Hawkins’s Letter, 1129 [see also 660, 
1175); Whichcord on Kentish Rag-Stone, 1171; Tite on 
Royal Exchange, 1248 

Institution of Civil Engineers—Barlow on Railway Bars, 72 
(see eee Brockedon’s Vulcanized India Rubber— 
Vulliamy on Clocks for Railways—Hughes on Railway Cut- 
tings—Bray on Ouse Bridge, 174; De la Garde and Green 
on Exeter Canal, 198; on Atmospheric, 24, 272, 413, 492, 
544; Rennie on Ancholme Level, 336; Croll on Gas Me- 
ters, 337; Redman on Gravesend Pier, 367; Thorold on 
Yarmouth Suspension Bridge— Grantham on Wreck of 
Vanguard, 544; Rennie on Ostia — Adie on Corrosion of 
Metals, 569; Stirling’s Air Engine, 619; Edwards on 
Breaking up Severn Shoals, 663; Bodmer on High-Prea- 
sure Engi Si ’ Chr tric Governor, 718 


Linnean—123, 174, 247, =, 367, 437, 719, 972, 1106; New- 








port on Mele, 1177; 120 

Microscopical—124, 247, 367, 464 

Naples Scientific Congress —246, 991, 1014, 1052, 1076 

Numismatic—124 

Paris Academy of Sciences : 20, 72, 75, 131, 158, 1890, 205, 
253, 277, 293, 316, 364, 372, 413, 420, 501, 525,550, 574, 
596, 621, 669, 722, 745, 772, 822, 845, 884, 909, 949, 972, 
995, 1021, 1037, 1059, 1085, 1108, 1132, 1156, 1108, 1203, 
1226, 1250 

Royal Institution—Faraday on Coal-mine Goaf, 96 [see also 
746, 1081]; Brande on Mint, 124; 153; Grove on Voltaic 
Arc, 174; Forbes on Analogies between Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms, 199; Griffiths on Prussic Acid, 223; 
Latham on North-American Indians, 272; Goadby on 
Preserving Liquids, 272 [see 1127]; Shaw on Photogra- 
= Phenomena, 312; Solly on Brain, 367; Nasmyth on 

unar Volcanic Craters, 391; Cowper on Hungerford 

Bridge, 414; Faraday on Anastatic Printing, 437 [see 
also 71, 94, 121]; Napier on Electro-Metallurgy, 465; 
Carpmael on Wire-ropes, 492; Sidney on Electricity of 
Plants, 518; Fownes on Organic Chemistry, 545 ; Faraday 
on Artesian Well, 568; Murchison on Ural Mountains, 
591; Faraday’s Discoveries, 1080, 1129, 1176, 1246 


Royal Society— Airy on Tides of Ireland—Faraday on 
Liquefaction, &c., of Gases, 121, 153, 247 ; Blair on Earth- 
quake (1844) in Demerara—Fownes on Vegetable Alkali, 

52; Schdnbein on Bleaching Principle, 173; Herschel 
on Superficial Colour, 198 ; Newport on Blood Corpuscle 
in Insects, 222; Wohler on Aluminum, 271; Shortrede 
on Vapour, 365; Herschel on Epipolic Dispersion of 
Light, 413; Forbes on Glaciers—Harrison’s Self-Register- 
ing Thermometer, 437 [see 672]; Daubeny on Rotation of 
Crops, 568; Fownes on Benzoline—Sharp on Ashes of 
Wheat, 590, 641; Matteucci’s Electro-Physiological Re- 
searches, 619; Kelly on ‘Winds of St. Lawrence and 
Movements of Barometer, 661 ; Powell on Elliptic Polar- 
ization of Light, 662 [see also 640); Faraday on Mag- 
netization of Light, 1080, 1129, 1176, 1246; Anniversary, 
1176; Somerville on Action of Rays of Spectrum on Vee 
getable Juices, 1223 





Royal Society of Literature—464 
Society of Arts—Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway, 44; 124; 


200; Claudet on Glass for Optical Purposes; Dalton on 
Ethnographical Models, 248; ‘‘Gutta Percha,” 337; 723; 
Clark’s Fire Escape, 367 ; 392; Varley’s Electrical Machine, 
414; Mrs. Allom on Bees in New Zealand, 464; Dicksee 
on Glass Mosaics—Jarvis’s Surgical Adjuster, 465; 492; 
Prizes, 589; 592; Address at Opening of Session, 1223 


Statistical—Sykes on Educational Institutions of the East 


India Company, 123, Fletcher on Supply of Water to 
Metropolis, 247; Neison on Laws of Sickness and Mor- 
tality, 312; Balfour on Troops—Graham on Railway 
Traffic, 464 


Zoological—464 
Britisn Assoctatiox. — Gossip, 543, 589. Gen. Com., 611 


» 639, 
Treasurer's Account, 611. Even. M eet.—President’s Address, 612. 
Grants, 639. Letter from Mr. Murchison— n of Westminster's 
Speech, 670. Catalogue of Stars, 854. Fourteenth Report, 1047 
Src. A.—Dent on Compass—Scoresby’s Magnetic Machine, 639. 
Knox on Rain at Limerick. 640, Powell on Polarization of Light, 
640, 662, Lawson's Theymometer-Stand, 640, 746. Erman on 
Thermo-Electric Same me el oe — Catalc a 66 Senne 
Rankin’s Meteorological Observations, 671. 1 e’s Compass 
—Sabine on Meteorology of Bombay—Kreil’s Self- stering 
Meteorological Instruments, 672 [see 437)—Magnetical and Me- 
teorological Report, 672. Birt on Atmospheric Wav 
Broun’s Observations at Makerstoun, 673, 1222. Saxby on Mag- 
netic Variation— Hodgkinson on Stone Columns, 673. Brewster on 
Talbotypes, 674. Lloyd on Magnetic Disturbances, 697. Brewster 
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SocreTrEs—continued. 
on New Polarity of Light, 698. Brewster on Retina—Challis on 
Aberration of Light—Stokes on ditto—Thomson, Statical ys poe 
git —Rarl of Rosse on Nebula, 69 [also, 470). lenry on Heat of 
Solar Spots— Brewster on Fog-Rings in America— Hill on Nume 
Fical Notation, 700. Young on Imaginary Zeros— Herschel's Globe 
of Moon in Relief—Konaldson Kew Observations— Earnshaw on 
Object-Glass of Telescope—Ste velly on Projection of Star on Dark 
Limb of Moon, 722. Fisher on Aurora Borealis—Gravier on 
Stars—Hamilton on Quaternions— Howard on a Lunar 
ological Cycle—Boguslawski’s Stand for Telescopes— An- 
derson on Caustics produced by wo Mirrors in Rotation, 746 
Sec. B.—Hunt on Actinograph, 640. Bunsen and Playfair on 
from Furnaces—Canter on Malacca Guano— Pearsall on Salt 
in Ichaboe, 611. Daubeny on Rotation of Crops, 568, 641. Sharp 
on Ashes of Wheat, 590, 641. Schweitzer on Fucus—Walker on 
Voicaic Reduction of Alloys, 642. Graham on Gases—Grove on 
as wage Battery— Miller on Action of Gases on Prismatic 
m, 674. Schonbein on Ozone, 674, 723 [see 590]. Boutigny 
on Spheroidal'State of Bodies, 675. Kemp on Organic Chemistry— 
Wrightson on Ashes of Narcotic Plants—Johnston and Way on 
Ashes—Liebig on Mineral Manure—Playfair and Bunsen on 
Chemical Changes in Iron Furnaces— Percy on Diabetes—Charles- 
worth on Flint in Fossil Reptile—Joule on Mechanical Equiva- 
lent of Heat—Splittgerber on Coloured Glass—Armstrong on 
ydro-Electric Machine, 723. Tilley and Maclagan on 
Oil of enietiia--tkunt on Actino-Chemistry—Schonbein on 
Hydrate of Nitric Acid—Johnston on Germination of Barley— 
Norton on Slate Rocks, 746 


Src. C.—Sedgwick on Geology of Cambridge—Oswald on Silurian 
Rocks near Breslaun—Goppert on Fossil Flora, 642. Carpenter 
on Shells, 675, 700—Buckland on Land Snails—Waltershausen 
on Mount Etna, 7“ Pratt on Coal of Asturias—Ramsay on 
Denudation of 8. es, 676. Dieffenbach on New Zealand, 
677. Schomburgk b- Lake Parima, 723. Cumming on_Posi- 
donia Schist— Forbes and Spratt on Fossils in Cos— Report 

ing Committee — Charlesworth on Mosasaurus—Hen- 


slow on aia Buckland on Mechanical Action of Animals 


mey on Fossil Trees—“mith on Puzzuoli, 724. Ansted on 
Coal Mines, 746 [see 96, 1081). Owen on Extinct Mammals of 
ustralia, 746, Salter on Fossils of Silurian Rocks—Charlesworth 
—— of a Fish, 747 
ec. D.—Richardson on Ichthyology of China—Bonomi on 
ane Bird, 613 (see also 669]. Alder & Hancock on New Mol- 
Yusca, 644, 700. eade on Oyster, 644. Jenyns on Cambridgeshire 
Fens—Schomburgk on the Murichi, 677. Allman on Saxifraga— 
Forbes on Endemic Plants, 678. Carpenter on Shells, 675,700. Ball 
on Notonectidse—Ogilby on Classification in Zoology—F orbes on 
Marine Fauna— Portlock on Dredging at Corfu—Trevelyan on 
Guano in Faroe Islands—Fizeau Etching of Daguerréotypes, 700. 
Henfrey on Vegetable Cells—Lankester on P’ hytelephas Macro- 
carpa— ham on Ergot—Keport on Vitality of Seeds—Ball’s 
Practical Means for Advancement of Systematic Botany—Royle 
on Plants in British India, 725. Falconer on Fossil Animals of 
India—Lankester on Germination of Plants—Solly on Influence 
of Electricity in Germination of Seeds— Andrews on some 
Saxifrages, 747 


Sus-Sec.—[See Ethnological Society].—Latham on American 
Languages — Apparatus for Measuring Human Frame, 67. 
Latham on Chinese Nation—Balfour on Migratory Tribes of 
Central India, 701. Martin on New Zealanders—Daniel on 
Natives of Old Calabar, 725. Hodgkin’s Report on Human Race 
lack on Roman Colonization in Lancashire—Brent on Man, 
747. Kombst’s Ethnographic Map of Great Britain and Lreland 
—Williams on Complexion in Great Britain—Latham on Unity 
of Human Race, 748 


8xc. E.—Sibson on Viscera— Macdonald on Cranial Vertebra 
—Brooke on Auscultation, 701. Leeson on Endosmose and Exos- 
mose—Laycock on Brain—Brooke on Suture, 726. Wells on Pur- 
pura Hemorrhagica— Dune: = on Epidemic in Dublin—Fisher 
on Vascularity of Tubercle, 74 


Src. F.—Heywood on Tubvenity Statistics of Germany, 644 
{see also 669]. Heywood on Comparative Degrees at ‘ambridge 
—Crowe on Trade of Norway—Porter on Savings Banks of Eng- 
land, 644. Fletcher on London Charities—Boileau on Labourers 
of Norfolk—Nield on Statistical Returns of Manchester Police, 
70l. Report of York Committee—Watt on Iron Trade in Scot- 
land— Fletcher on. Colonization of Lrish Society—Pryme on 
Population, . Stark on Small Pox—Ke rick on Merthyr 
Tydvil— Laycock on Vital Statistics of America, 7. 


a G.—Booth on Motion—Fairbairn on aimee Gradients, 


Solomon, Song of, Metrical Version, 1149 

Selly’s Rural Chemis try, 189 

Songs, Ballads, &c., 1076 

Songs of the Birds, by Rev. W. E. Evans, 715 

Songs of the Press, 1196 

Sophia Dorothea, Memoirs of, 686 

Soubrette, La, 1173 

Soul, Power of, over Body, by Moore, 765 

South Sea People and Christendom, by Meinicke, 876 

Southey’s Oliver Newman, 1189, 1226 

Spain. Scenesand Adventures in , by Poco Mas, 481, 514 

Spain, Hand-Book for, 851 

Spein, Revelations of, 405, 433 

Spain, Tangier, &c., 607 

Species Filicum, by Hooker, 660 

Spenser’s Sonnets of Petrarch, 150 

Stable-Talk and Table-Talk, 1103 

Stanhope, by J. G. Middleton, 814 

Stanhope, Lad Hester, Memoirs of, 653, 688, 714, 737 

Stars, British Association Catalogue of, 854 

Starvation, Death by, 170 

State Farce, The, 541 

Statues, 223; see Fine Arts. Sculpture. 

Steinbach’s magem, 960 

Stella, 107 

Still’s \ all Sunday, 1196 

Stonard on Church Catechism, 1014 

Storer’s Mesmerism in Disease, 901 

Strange’s Claims of Labour, 1171 

Stray Leaves from the German, by H. B. Flower, 536 

Stray Thoughts, by E. J. Hytche, 1197 

Street’s Burning of Schenectady, 166 

Strong’s Sancte Vigiliz, 460 

Strzelecki’s New South Wales, 732 

Sue’s De Rohan, 388; Paula Monti, 1 124; Wandering 
Jew, 1049 

Surrey, Brayley’s History of, 358 

Swan on Brain and other Centres, 434 

Swayne’s Sketches from Schiller, 609 


Sweden, Countess Hahn-Hahn’s Travels in, 511 
Swedenborg’s Principia, by Clissold, 987 
| Swedes, History of, by Geijer, 1117, 1144 
| Sybil, by Disraeli, 477 
| Sydney and Melbourne, by Baker, 877 
Syria, Memoir of, by Barker, 922 
Syrier, Die Heutigen, 901 


Talbot’s Pencil of Nature, 202, 592, 

Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles, 12 

Tate’s Counting House Guide, 149; 
Analysis, 877 

Tayler’s Religious Life in England, 986 

Telegraphs, Electric, 244, 364, 502, 845 

Templar, The, 117 

Tennant’s Hebrew Dramas, 289 

Text-Book, A, to Heresy, 987 


TuEATRES :—Covent Garden—Mr. H. Betty as Hamlet, 
9 Antigone, Mendelsso hn's Choruses, 20, 49. Honesty, 130. 
King Henry 1LV.: Mr. Hackett, Mr. Betty, i58 


Drury Senp~ban Danaides, 158. Robert the Devil, 252 
Robert and Bertrand, 316. William Tell: Duprez, 372, Lucia 
di Lammermoor: Duprez, 420. Fidelio: Miss Kainforth, 442. 
Enchantress, 501, 549, 972. Natalie, 621. Opening: Marble 
Maiden, 972. Fairy Oak, 1087. Princess Changed into a Deer, 
1084. Maritana, 1130, Le Diable a Quatre, 1156 


French Opera—Le Chalet—Guillaume Tell—La Favorite, 
595. Part du Démon—Les Diamans de la Couronne—Maitre de 
Chapelle, 621. Les Huguenots, 697. Keine de Chypre, 697 


French Plays—Mari a la Ville—Pierre le Rouge; 
Lafont and Mdlle Nathalie, 130, 

* M. Lemaitre and Madame Miroy, 205. César de Bazan; M. 
Lemaitre, 228. Mdlle. Ozy, Mdlle. Plessy, 4 wel, La 
Fausse Agnes: Mdlle. Plessy: M. Phillippe’s Soirées, 444. M. 
Achard, 62). M. rnal—Close, 721. Opening—Le Capitaine 
Roquefinette; M. Lafont, Mdlle. St. Mare, 1107, Les Femmes 
avantes, 1226 


Haymarket—Sheriff of the County, 22 Golden Fleece, 
316. Shakspeare’s Birthday, 420. Time Works Wonders, 
442 %. The King and 1, 573. Old Soldier, 621. School for 
Grown Children, 744, Past and Present, 90%, False Mr. Pope, 
26. Cabinet Question, 49. Wives as they were and Maids as 
po are: Mrs. Seymour's debut, 972. Lady of Lyons: Miss 
Faucit and Mr. Anderson, 1037. Who's the Composer? 1059, 
iss Faucit’s Rosalind, 1084. The Maiden Aunt, 118], 1154. 
Miseries of Human Life— Railway Bubbles, 1180. 


Her Majesty’. s—Programme, 204. Ernani: 
and sig. Sotelli’s debuts, 275. La Dryade : 
debut, 276. The Desert nphony, 315, 
Lucia : M adams Cc satel 1's debut, 338, Norma: Madame Grisi, 
Labl Malle. Rosetti, 371. Se miramide : Mdlle. Brambilla— 

L Elisir: Madame Castellan, Sig. Corelli, 441. I 

. Cerito and M. St. Leon, 500. The Viennese Chil- 
r 419, 441, Linda di Chamouny, 549. Kosida, 57: 

Otello: itobe rto Devereux, Madame Rossi Caccia’s and M 
Baroilhet’s debuts, Taglioni, 638. Il Giuramento, 668, Cosi fan 
tutte—Pas de Quatre, 721, 744 

Lyceum—Chimes—Model of a Wife—Valentine and Orson, 
30. Taking —— ion, 158, Recruiting Officer—Whittington 

s Cat, on Duty Drunkard’s Glass, 420, Good 
», 444. tadarel la, 5v! riend at Court, 595, Luck’s — 

An Object of. Inte 721. Governor's Wife, 797. 
Royal ¢ Comms und, + Enquire Ww ithin,” 86). Peter Jenkins, an 
B 21, Cricket on the Hearth—Miss M. 


771 


on Factorial 


M. 
Dame de St. Tropez ; 


2°98, 


Siga. Borio’s 
Mdlle. Grahn’s 
338 [see also 572, 595). 


Keeley’s debut, 1250 
Miss Kelly’s—Amateur Performance, 949, 1131 


—Macbeth: Miss Cushm: A and Mr. Forrest, 227. 

‘ushman—Mr. Forrest, mour, 316, Metamora, 

. Much Ado about Nothing, Misac Mic atti 339, Hunchback: 

. Wallack, Mr. Leigh Murray, Miss Cushman, 420. Yho’s 

+ 420, Infatuation, Chevalier St. George, 525. 

Honeymoon: Miss Cushman, 549. Miss Cushman’s Portia and 

Meg Merriiies, 586. The W Miss ¢ Coates G21. iss Cush- 

1, Miss Smythson, 721, Opening: Adv e to Hus bands—Man 

1 ¢ Jiamlet: Lear : Mr. “Macready, 1021 

Sadler's Wells—Priest’s Daug hter, 130. Richard the Third, 

King’ s Frienc . Florentine Richelieu, 

atal Do ayy Isabella, King Lear, 
llsv 


1084. Winter's Tale, 
Thermo-Electric Phenomena, 
Thiers’ Consulate, 283, 307 
Things Old and New, 332 
Thom on Storms in Indian Ocean, 921 
Thomassy’s Morocco and its Caravans, 979 
Thompson’s Note-Book of Naturalist, 857 
Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography, 609 
Thousand Lines, A, 170 
Tiara and Turban, The, by Hill, 830 
Tipa Sultan, by Col. Miles, 90 
Tolfrey’s Sportsman in Canada, 541, 596,622 
Tomb’s Pneumatology, 289 
Toronto Magnetical ‘and Meteorological Observ. 332 
Torrington Hall, by Wallbridge, 814 
Toulmin’s (Camilla) Lays and Legends, 460 
Tower, The, 906 
Towns and Populous Districts, Second Rep. 356 
Trade, Guides to: The Farmer, by Nicholls, 40; Count- 

ing House Guide, by Tate, 149 

Yearly Journal of, 149 

Trains, Tales of the, 858 
Traits of Private Life, 13 
Trapper’s Bride, by St. John, 609 
Tregelle’s Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, 1217 
Trench’s Travels in France and Spain, 288 
Trip to Italy, 170 
Triumph of Evil, by Caunter, 711 
True at Last, by J. Powell, 289 
Tuam, Archbishop of, Sirr’s Memoir of, 783 
Turin— Agriculture and Commerce, by Giulio, 835 
Turkey, by Countess Hahn-Hahn, 114, 147 
Turner’s Richard the Third, 430 


by Erman, 671, 858 








——= 


Turnley’s Spirit of the Vatican, 1033 
Twice-told Tales, by Hawthorne, 830 
Twiss on Thriving Population, 1171 
Tytler’s Elements of General History, 1173 
Tytler’s Tales of Good and Great Kings, 877 


Undergraduate, Poems by, 541 

United States Exploring Expedition, by Wilkes, 5, 
34, 141, 168, 304, 529, 833 

United States, Rambles in, 1240 

Vacation Rambles, by Talfourd, 12 

Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, 242 

Vale of Caldene, by Dearden, 290 

Valentine M‘Clutchy, by Carleton, 38 

Varley’s Ivy ere 289 

Vatican, Turnley’s Spirit ofthe, 1033 

Vehse (Dr.) on docial Position of Woman, 237 

Venedy’ s John Hampden, 40 

Verney’s Long Parliament, 806 

V estiges of Natural History of Creation, 11; Bosan. 
quet on, 460 ; Ex — ations, A tie to, ‘1190 

Vigilantius and his imes, by Gilly, 
Villebon, A Summer Visit to, by Miss Costello, 878 

Vir Venio, 242 

Voice of Freedom, The, 877 

Volcanoes; see Earthquakes. 

Von Orlich’s Travels in India, 190 

Von Wessenberg’s Life in Athens, 901 

Vulgar and Common Errors, by Brown Redivivus, 937 


Wagner and Tulk’s Anatomy of Vertebrata, 814 

Wakefield’s New Zealand, 534 

Waldegrove, 92 

Wales, North, by L. S. Costello, 560, 596 

Wall on Divinity of Christ, 964 

Wallbridge’s Torrington Hall, 814 

Wallis on Nebulous Hypothesis, 1052 

Wallonades, 835 

Walpole’s Reign of George ITI., 831, 855 

Wandering Jew, The, by Eugéne Sue, 1049 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim, by Cheever, 1142 

War of the Surplice, 878 

Ward of the Crown, 358 

Wardlaw’s Memoir of Reid, 1096 

Ward's Oxford University Statutes, 659 

Warming and Ventilation, Bernan on,163, 

Wars of Jehovah, by Hawkins, 659 

Webbe’s Glances at Life, 659 

Welsford on English Language, 429 

West’s Remains of Bishop Dickinson, 757 

Wetterhorn, Ascent of the, 817, 1055 

Wheeler’s Petra, 1149 

Whewell’s Elements of Morality, 709 

White, Blanco, Life of, edited by Thom, 

Whiteboy, The, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 810 

Whitehall, 763 

White Lady (The) and Undine, 149 

White Slave, The, 658 

White’s Three Years in Constantinople, 216 

Whittier’s Ballads, 87 

Whytehead’s College ‘Life, 1124 

Wightwick’s Modern English Gothic Architecture, 883 

tage xploring Expedition, 5, 34, 141, 168, 304, 
329, 833 

Williams’s Home Sermons, 877 

Williams’s (Rev. S. da City, 760 

Willis on Canterbury Cathedral, 1248 

Willis’s Dashes at Life, 830 

Willis’s Sanitary Condition of Poor, 1171 

W illoughby, Diary of Lady, 92 

Wills’s Dramatic Sketches, (65 

Wills’s Summary View of Evidences of Christianity, 987 

Wilmot’s oor oe s Friend, 412 

Wilson’s (Prof.) Hist. of British India, 259 

Wilure’s Writing and Painting Characters, 716 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances, by Cooper, 1102 

Witches in Lancashire, Potts’s Discovery, 1005, 1038 

Woes of War, The, 332 

Wolff, (Dr.) News of, 173; Letter from, to Captain 
Grover, 246; Return "of, 390; Meeting at Exeter Hall, 
436, 460, 787; Narrative of his Mission to Bokhara, 787 

Woman, Social Position of, by Vehse, 237 

Women of Israel, by Grace Aguilar, 829 

Woodroffe’s Church Stories, 1103 ‘ 

Working People, Chapters on, by Love, 196 


194, 265 


427 


Yorke’s Reflections for Leisure Hours, 814 
Yorkshire, Poets of, by Holland, 857 29 
Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 196,27, 


Zealand (New) Letters from W anganui—Brodie’s 
Remarks—Brown’s New Zealand and its Aborigines, 877 

Zoe, by Miss Jewsbury, 114 2 

Zschokke’s Gleanings, 536; Goldmakers’ Village, 
220 ; Autobiography, 806 

Zumpt’ s Latin Grammar, by Dr. Schmitz, 708, 754, 
964 
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t, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are receivéd by M; BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishin 
countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 
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forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stam Edition 
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TTNIVERSITY ~ COLLEGE, LON NDON. — 
JUNIOR fete ene the Government of the 
cecil (oe el aeran—THOMAS H. KEY, A.M. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, for the next 5 on TUES- 
of January, 1345. T' 


b 
pat, Ceserver - aeot Wed to Cronanatiees past Thre 


“SCIENTIFIC AND | LITERARY EDUCATION. 
-ME8SRS,. NESBIT’S ACADEMY, 
a BO Kaxminoren-pans. LampeTH, NEAR Lonpoyn. 
“For my ownpart, I-do not scruple to avow the conviction 
that. ere lopg; a knowledge of the principal tratbe of Chemistry 
will be exoket in every educated man; and that it will be as ne- 
cessary to the statesman and political economist, and practical 


be hours of attendance are 





ome subjects taught 


t (without extra ebesge) are Reading, 


3 and Saturdays ure Sovetia to | agricultarist,"as it is already indispensable to the physician and 


the manufacturer.” — Lieb 





eect Gagttak Latin: Greek, French, und Germau Lan: | this School, in addition’ to the general routine 
ring Geography. both Physical and Political, Arith- studies. which. include the Classics, Mathematics, and 
and fory. keeping, tt he Elements of Mathematics, and of | French and Germen languages, every facility is afforded for the 
Natoral Philosophy ‘and’ Drawing.— Prospectuses and f further | #Cauisition of a sound knowledge of Chemistry. The pas are 
rticalars may be obtained at the Office of the Colle practically taught in the laboratories, which are fitted up with 
* CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the council. forges, furnaces, sand baths, and’ everything essential for the 
me. tn = Crs Fe ms “eae a a Et 
Dece' ul stronomy, Géolozy, any, ysiology. Anatomy, Electri- 
Ue racutry on COLLEGE, LONDON. | city. Optics, and the other departments of Natural Philosophy, 


FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 

the Classes in this FAC 

REOMED © Whipay the 10th of January, | 
bh a division of the subject is m 

ties a Student to enter 


RICHARD POTTER, A 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


_December, 12 1844. 


are also sedulously cultivated, and their principles clearly eluci- 
dated and explained.” Eminent Professors of the Metropolis 
lecture regularly to the pupils on subjects of literary and scien- 
tific interest. 

The students have likewise access to a large and well-assorted 
Library, comprising the most recent works on science and Jit 
rature; to a val ante a of Minerals, and Geological 
specimens from various parts he globe, and to an extensive 
suite of Mathematical and Pilon fice lnstruments. 


sry will be 


e@ in. most Classes as 
vantageously at this part of the 


-M. Dean of the Faculty. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTs, Trafalgar-square. 


OTICE is hereb 


fy that ca ARL 


tie THURSDAY EVEN 
Hi een and his taceeeding Lertres on 
ays. 


Thursd 


rofessor of A’ 


The Terms of the School, with further particulars, may be had 

on application, either personally or by letter. 
iven to the Members and ir. Nesbit’s works on Land-Surveying, Dcsiniiten. Gauging, 
ROBERT COCKERELL, Esq. 
repiectare. will deliver bis first LEC 
G NEXT, the 9th instant. at 


all Booksellers. 
References.—Dr. D. B, Reid, F.R.S.E., &c., Author of ‘ Ele- 
ments of Practical Chemist try.’ ‘Theory and Practice of Venti- 


the five following | jation,’ &c., Flouses of Parliament, Westminster; G. F. Richard- 


ENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar-square. 
OTICE is hereby 
Students, that JOSEP. 

or of Anatomy, will delive: 


ed from the 19th u 


6th instant, at 8 o'clock. 


son, Esq., F.G.S., Author of * Geolo: ozy for Beginners.’ &c. 
British Museum, Londen; Major-General Sir Howard Elphin- 
stone, Bart., Ore-place, near Hastings; W. and J. Gibbs, Esqrs,, 
Civil Engineers, Devonshire- ~street, ortland- place, London ; 3 
Gardner. Esq. D., Author of ‘The Great Physician,’ &c., 
Editor of *L iehig’ s Letters,’ &c., Secretary to the College of 
eens 5 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- “square; and Dr. 
Ryan and Dr: Bachoffner, Polytechnic Institution, London, 


t to the Members and 
HENRY GREEN, Esq. the Pro- 
er his concluding LECTURE 
It.),on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 


HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 








ANATOMY APPLIED TO Tag FINE ARTS. 
HENRY ROGERS, Es 


Cx... OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside, established hy Act of Parliament, and under 


-. Surgeon, Lecturer 


Arithmetic, English Parsing, Education, &c. &c. may be had of | 


T° ARCHITECTS under er the J Age of Thinty — 
The printed © ertificate. Admission, Conditions, 
rections, as to the Prem . or a Silver Goblet of 
value, offered by a Gentleman for the best Desien, for a Publ 
Building for a Self-supporting Exhibition of the Products of 
National Industry, and advertised in various papers of. Nov. 27th 
ang 30th, and December 7th, respectively, are now ready, 
For thé Advertiser, 
FRANCIS WHISHAW, C.E., M.LC.E., 8. S.A. 
* Adelphi, 1 Jan. 1845. 


eal 





Gociety Fé FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
ars MANUFACTURES. ‘AND COMMERCE. 
President, H.R.H. PRINCE. ALBERT, K.G., F-R.S. 


The followthe Illustrations will be given ‘on pene 
foot January 8th, at eight o'clock, Dr. Roget, S.R.S., 
Ip rotation :— 


In the Arts and Manufactures of Mexico and Yucatan, by 
pe ir hotpeeh and 


On .the Atmospheric Railway without a Valve, by James 
Pilbrow, C. E. 


The Society's Repository will be ~~ to the Members and. 
their Friends on the Vice- ro cocieent eaving the chair. 
Adelphi, 1 Jan. 1845. aie "FRANCIS WHISHAW., Sec. 
RAW? NG GALLERY, 18}, Maddox-street, 











Hanover-square. In a Few Days, this Gall will be 
RE- OPENED, for the Study Model Drawing and a 
Perspective, the Human Figure, and Anatomy. Furteee infor- 


mation respecting the Evening Classes may be obtained at 
Messrs. Dickinson & Son's Lithographic Extablishment, it, 
| New Bond-street. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON, by the Authority 
of Parliament. The LISTS for the current year AR 
NOW OPEN, and an early subscription is solicited. The 
Bearer by Mr. G. T. Doo, after the Picture by W. Mal- 
mr sy t.A., * The Convalescent,’ in preparation for ubscribers 
the present year, is in a forward state. A finished proof — 

the * Castle of Ischia,’ engraved for the Subscribers of the _ 
year, may be seen at the office. Due notice will be given w 
the impressions are ready for delivery. 

The distribution in April will include, besides the amount set 
apart for the purchase of Pictures, &c., @ number of Bronzes, 
from a‘reduced model of the * Eagle Siayer,’ by Mr. Bell, ex- 





J the supesasentence of ime Jor a. < London. - _ plotted 3 in sy qnuemeater Hall Lory Fats eri Micke by. by Ay & 

aster, the Rev. ¢ ortimer. Queen's College, | Yyon, anda certain number o ilver Medals r.J. A. 

° at the Middlesex Hospital aes! School, &c. bi will | Oxford: This School will be RE- ores ne D aiter the Christmas | Stothard, commemorative of Sir J. olds, of which Bronze 

strated by recent Dissections ew Living Models che Vacation, on Tuesday, January 14. ear is divided into | Copies will be given instead of Prints. to such Sabscribers as 
sists’ SoctRTY, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-square, on Giday, three terms. Fee for each term, 2. ae he general course of | may prefer them. 


wary | 
the Con 


= Artists” Colourmen. or to the Hoa, Sec, Jos. J. Jenkins, Esq . 
No. 8. Caroline-street, Bed ferd-square. 


0, 1845. 


uy sermiasion of the Society a limited number of Tickets for 


rse will be issued. 


instruction includes the English, Latin, Greek, French, and 
German_ Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Geo- 
graphy, History, and Mathematics. Besides eight free scholar- 
ships on the foundation, equivalent to 35/. per annum each, and 
available a exhibitions to the Universities, the re are the follow- 


For prospectus and terms apply to 





REDLAND, DURDHAM DOWN, BRISTOL. 
ME. 8, GRIFFITH, Sydn. serond Coll. Camb., 
a lea aster of K 

Bats fatto ards of 3 Fears toll Com 
1845, eed ned with Fesident Students, ~ conte Be to the 


ing exbiniiens attached to the School, viz. he Times Scholar- 
ship, value 30/. per annum; the post way Scholarship, 50l. per 
anc the. Te g Scholarship, nearly 26/. per annum; and 
several other valuable prizes. Persons desirous of obtaining 
admission for their sons may procure prospectuses, and forms 
of application for the purpose, at the poo non s office, between 
the hours of ten and four. One of the masters receives boarders. 


School for 15 RT and 


MMENCE J NUARY 











werriet being that of private tuition, all in the establishment 
he associated as mem}: 
it on application to Mr. Gri 


THOMAS BRE WER, Secretary. 
DUCATION.—Horwyit Hovuse, Stamrorp 


other pursuits. The plan 





ners ote family.—Prospectus will be 





GENTLE 
DUCATION.—GERMANY.—The Principal | their prot 
ofa respectable Establishment at BONN on the RHINE, 


ormet in 


sumber of Twenty Young Gentlemen, has V 
mmend it to the attention of Parents, as combining 
ntages of English Superintendence on the Continent, 
and ners the Pupils are always obliged 
rapid progress. i ce poder. constant ae 
ss in ose lan a a 
either for the Mi ilitary Seboots, guages whilst nn pree Te 
be Prospectus,with the best references, confirmatory 
, may behad of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond- 


begs to reco: 


the adv. 
the com 


Seesaite —T! 
pa tbe abow, 


jorts of a Home, 
to yom German or F; 


1833, on purely 


Hitt. Mippiesex.— At this Establishment, YOUNG 
MEN receive an EDUCATION in accordance with 
ble destination in Professional, Commercial, or Ma- 
nafacturing life; at the same time, the highest exertions are 
made to evolve Pong moral feelings and affections. to develo e 
tbe intelligence, and improve the health and physical capabili- 
tles of the P upils. It may not be unnecessary to observe, that 
to effect this, a uni beenly firm but gentle discipline is employed, 
in order that a mutual good understanding and friendly relation 
May subsist between the teacher and pupil. without which 
every attempt at moral education is utterly are ig 
fhe special attention devoted to the study of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and other mathematical sciences, as well as to Draw- 
ing, Chemistry, and Experimental Philosophy, with the advan- 
tage of an extensive collection of Philosophical Instruments 





domestic principles, by 3 the limited 
CANCIES, and 


the Universities, or Merc antile 





HE MANSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Leturrnran, Surrey, contacted, by Mr. Josern Payne, 


kete Y= Hill School, 


aS 


7 ions for this new ma ape 
¢ house and premises, which aree gibly situated in the higher 


Sorento lage, on the Dorking road, are furnished with every 


the requirements of a superior sch Science necessary to form a complete Modern Education are 

There will bes Preparators Depart for ten itcle Boys, under | Combined with those of the Mathematics, of the Latin and 

the superintendence of Mrs. Pa Greek Classics, and of the Continental Languages and Litera- 
References: W. B. Gu urney, “3 Denmark Hill; Wm. Wilson, tore. The course of instruction is. moreover, modified to meet 

oe nett Nottingham ; Rees Fletcher, Esq. Union Dock, Limehouse; | the specific views of the Pupils, and is eminently qualified to it 


Esq. F.A 





HE 


Vice. 

















tion, F, 
Accounts, 


The 
the sound 8 







The Co 
*aregn) 


lar st 


and 


me Sale to announ 


toOPEN a SCHOOL in the abovenamed salubrious 
iful locality, and h 
perience in-the work 
tespect for his profession, may be 


enmark Hill; 


of education, seconded by an carnest zeal and 


., the Roscry, Bre toi 
Ure Capon; a Tritton, Hs loubard 


i 


uses may be ob sg er- 
rand, an app obtained of Messrs. Dyer, 24, Paternoster. 


lication, as above. 


and Apparatus, render the School peculiarly suitable for those 
who are intended for Engineers, Surveyors, Manufacturers, &c. 
Terms, including every expense, from Six to Eight Guineas 
per Quarter. 

A Prospectus may be obtained at Messrs. Jones’s, 30, Lower 
Holborn ; or by directing to S. P., at the Establishment. 


ANS PLACE SCHOOL, under the 
superintendence of a GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 
late Scholar of his College, and now for some time a Mathema- 
tical Master at the first Military Seminary in the Kingdom. In 
this Institution the studies of the various branc hes of Art and 


“Camberwel 
ce that oy a oses, on Wednesday, 








e ventures to hope that his long ex- 


accepted as some guarantee of his 


T. £. Parson, Esq. 
a. Lombara-street ; J. U. Har- 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Grove Hill, 


them for the Naval and Military and Engineering Professions, 
or for the Universities. 

For Terms and further Particul age apply to the Principal, at 
44, Hans-place. Sloane-street, Che 


(XOVERNESSES and TE ACHERS.— Mons. 





“ind WILLIAM COLLEGE, CASTLETOWN, ISLE of 





LISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES and TEACHERS, with 

(On the foundation of Bishop Barrow). excellent reference s, and duly qualified for every branch of 

v. G. G. MMING, M.A., Cantab. | education. ool ‘property transferred. Apply at No. 11, 
Principa’ _RECEIVES into the College, = BOARD- Tavist ock-street, C ovent- garden. Office e hours Ten till Fou Four. 





5" 








- perann 


lege j is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 


eam comm unie 
nal information 


eas per annum, a 
Gollese aes (according to age, between 7 and 


Latin classics. Hebrew, the Mathematics. Men- 

ortification, Navigation, Arithmetic, and Merchants’ 

whee with the usual complements of a libera! education. 
System of Instruction is devoted to the formation of 

enol rand Christian gentleman. 

of the’ Army, Nav y, and mercantile pursuits 


at and after the 


nition i in the age of 13, relinquish Greek and Latin. 


Modern Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 


DE PORQUET venpectially informs the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Principals of Schools. that he is prep ared to supply ENG- 





limited number of UX FR: ANC AISES.—Mons. F. pe Porauet 
a l'honneur de prévenir ses compatriotes qu'il a Bigsionss 
places d'inst tutrices et de Sous-Maitresses a eur ¢ firir. Ll est de 
t donner de bons renseignements de leurs | « 

S’adresser au Bu reau de Mons. 
k-street, Covent-garden, entre 11 et 
-B. nettre en Vente * Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Anglais-Frangais'avec la prononciation figurce des mots dificiles. 


RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE, 


13, George. street, Hanover-sqt are. —The FIRST SOIRE 


hese fees embrace Tuition in 










may, if 


c 














| 
| © 
Review of New | of 


will be ld on We inesday, an.8; Music at Fight; tefresh- 
tion with the surrounding countries. | ments at_half- past Nine 3 Present: ation ae d 
may be obtaiaed by application : Books at was o ‘ orde tleven. 
AMES'S. BUCKINGHAS M, Res ent Director. 


of Messrs. 


! Dd 
the country, by W. 
tor. 456, 
sive right under the Patent. 
sizns, suited to every situation and taste, wasbable with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 





GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
4. Trafalgar-square, Jan. 1845. 
* e Society's Almanack is now ready, and may be had 
gratuitously on application at the office. 


Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 

By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE, at bis Rooms, 2, Fleet-street, 
on —s° January 10, and two following days (Sunday ex- 
cep 

A *MISCELL ANEOUS COLLECTION 

BOOKS, includin Pococke’ s Description of the East, 2 
vols.—Kennett's Becieed, 3 vols.—Manuscript Music, 37 vols.— 

Esakerton' » Voyages and Travels, 17 vols.—Brace's Travels, 6 
ols.—Lingard’s England, 6 vols.—Black wood's Edinburgh Ma 

bon iy 1328 to 1838, half calf—Church of England Quarterly Re- 

view from the commencement to 1814—Bridgewater jreatses,6 
vols.—Monhboddo on the Origin of Language, 6 vols. a Bell's 

Edition ed the British Poets, 107 vols. calf—Chalmers’s Works, 


25 vols. leusneri Lexicon, 5 vols.—Watts’s Works, 7 vols. 
calf, &c. “ke. 


} Hon. Secs. 








of 





May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


PALL MALL, Tre LIBRARY of the late ROBERT 
JAMIESON, Esq., of Newhaven 

Messrs. ey ee & SON are directed oe the Administratrix to 

SELL b CTION, at the Gallery, 51, Pall Mall, London, 

on THURSDAY. 23rd of January. and following Day 

' | YUE VALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS, 

particularly sich in Works illastrative of the History, 

Antiquities, Langu &c. of Scotland, and the nations o 
Sweden, Denmark, eoway, and Finland, formed with much 
research and: perseverance by the late Mr. Jamieson; amongst 
many rare meat hts Works will be found, ln Potto: Snorroi 
Sturle Historia Reeum Norvegicorum, a Schoning et Fhorkelin, 
6 vols —Schilteri Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teutonicarum, 3 vols. 
—Lye’s Saxor Dietionars, by Manning, 2 vols.—Wachteri Glos- 
sarium Germanicum, 2 vols,—udbeckii Atlantica, 2 vols. thre 
Dictionarium Sueo- Gothieum 2 vols. —IN Quarto: The En- 
cyclops edia Britannica, » and Supplement—Todd's Jobn- 
son's Dictionary, 3 vols. sson's Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols. 
—Froissart, Hollinshed. a Grafton’ s Chronicles—Rashe’s Ice- 
landie Lexicon—Piteairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland, sie 
Octave: Anderson's i tion of the English Paste, 13 vols.— 
Scott's Novels, &c.— rous early ons of the itoly Scrip 
tures in the icvlantia” rench, Lappi trish, Dutch, and other 
languages, and a large selection of the Sagas aud Eddas of Den- 
mar 

Catalogues may-be had of Messrs. Black wood, Edinburgh, and 
Foster, 4, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mal 











] OY AL COMMISSION on the FINE ‘ARTS. 

—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 
Tempers. scribed in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are N on PAP ER, for the convenience of sending into 
Bb. SIMPSON, Howse Painter and Decora- 
West Strand, Trafalgar-square, who holds the exclu- 
A great variety of beautiful De- 





other kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 


address. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE ; COMPANY. 





. 


1 





-NOTICE is hereby civen that persons effecting Insurances 
th th s Company before the 3ist of January next, will parti- 
pate in the quinquenpial division of profits to be dec lared in 
nd that to secure their complet ion in due time, 
ild be submitted forthwith. 
For ms of Proposal, ned Prospectuses, may he bad at the 
s, Cornbill and Pall Mall, London ; orof the tent 






"SAMUEL INGALL, “Actuary. 


2 


THE ATHENAUM 


; Jan, 








O the Pupils and Friends of the late GEORGE 

MAnOOS. Arcuitect, and to other Gentlemen who 

may haye known him professionally, this Appeal is made on 
bebalf of his WIDOW. 

The talents, the extensive and accurate knowledge of Mr. 
Maddox, and his zeal for the progress and advancement of 
those who studied vuder his care, are circumstances well known 
and acknowledyed by several eminent Architects of the present 
time ; and it is hoped that a brief mention of the fact of his 
having left a Widow entirely destitute of any provision or sup- 
port in ber declining years, will be sufficient to induce those 
who have studied un jer him. or appreciated his talents, to aid 
in providing a small indepe ndence for bis nearest and dearest 
connexion—a woman of exemplary character, who evinced the 
most faithful attachment and devoted attention to him through 
all his difficulties, and during the long illness which preceded 
his death, to the permanent injury of her own health, and who 
is thus prevented from taking those active steps for her support 

which her feelings would dictate 


Subscriptions for this purpose are earnestly solicited, and may | 


be paid either to 
Nr, Elliott. Optici ian, 263, High Holborn; 
G. Pownall, Esq. 7, Be odford-row ; 


Or Richard Taylor, Esq. 13, Priory-road, Wandsworth-road, 
Subscriptions aly ready received. 
£5 


L. Cubitt, Esq. 
D. Burton, Esq. 
C.R. Cockere!l, f 
J. Booth, Esq 
Messrs. Grissell & Peto. 


G. Pownall Esq. . f 5 
— Bunning, Esq. ..-eeeee 5 5 . i ee & 58 


R. Taylor, ds 
F Holles-street 
EW SYSTEM AT BULL’ s” “LIBRARY. 
The very general satisfaction that has resulted from the 
New System planned and adopted by Mr. Bull, Librarian, for 
several years past. renders it de sirable more e xtensively to make 
known the advantages which it secures to Subscribers at this 
Library exclusively, one of which may be here particulariz» 
viz. that the New Publications being so abundantly supplied for 
erusal, are in the course of the 
Subscribers, to the extent that eve 
Two Guineas’-worth ef any of the New Works To KR&EP. 
Terms gratis and post free, on applic ation to Mr. Bull, 19, 
Holles-stre+t. Cavendish-square, Lon 


Also, Bull's New List of Duplicates ‘withdrawn from the Li- | 


brary, at very reduced prices, 





Conduit-street. 


O THE CLERGY AND MEDICAL PRO- 
FESS!ON. — Th 
REIGN SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, Conduit. street, Hanover- 
square, beg leave respectfi 
meet the wishes of those who desire the perusal of The ologic 
and Medical Works, they have now added to the accommoda- 
tions at this extensive Establi 
the poaies Works in general Lit 
THEOLOGICAL and a MEDIC AL 
logues of which are preparing. 
entire Library, in which the ahove are included, sent gratis and 
ost-free. on application to Messrs. 
uibrary, Conduit-street, Ha anover-square, London. 


rature may be obtained), a 
LIBRARY, separate Cata- 


PPHE PERUSAL of NEW WORKS in every 
DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE, The EXTRA 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S (THE BYRON) 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, is desizned for those 
immediate perusal of all New Works in large quantities. 
scribers are entitled to fifteen vo 
the country, and to hz 
general interest not previously added to the Library. 


Sub- 
umes in town, and t hirty in 


The Year. Quarter. 
Estre. Che 8 21010 0 3 6 0.. £313 6 
First ° 5 5 SB Grecece 5 
eee lass 

New Cla lass .-- 


DDISON’ S Ww 


Large Paper. c mae, 
If, 


vols. 4to. calf, 
Ancient Universal History, 
tyron'’s orks, 17 vols. l2mo, 
y of the ir formation, 3vols, 
> copy, calf 
set, or any volun larendo 
Rebel n,3vo e351 i 
—Chauce 
1—Clarke’s (Dr. 
1816 Se Johnson" 
Ke moet, 8 (Bp.) 
—Lew To; 
Ireland, ith 2 f 


2 7863 


1810— 
o calf. Ww 12s VT 19 


. 1837 


History of 
ant’s History of 
a cke's D escription of the 
Sebm Thesaurus ge 
Sighs *ut, 5d. rare. 173 
18 


Shaksy 


. fol » calf, 2 
Naturalium. 4 vols folio, 450 p) 
65—Shakspeare 21 vols. 8vo. 
vols. 8vo., with a set of Har rding g°s 
1303—Monthly Catalogue, pos st free. 

John Petheram, 71, Chancery-lane. 

Cou ig LAL, me Oe ErCe. 
London, Jan. 1, 1845. 
DIREC TOR of “this Office beg to ‘notify 
all persons whose R enewals become due at Christmas, 


russia extra, 
7. 


THE 


that the fifteen days allowed for payment expire on the 9th 
instant. 

They take 
that the con ae n re 


present opportunity of informing the public, 
quiring the certifi Minister and Church- 
wardens, in cases of claims, has never heen inse rted in their 
Policies; and tbat it is their universal practice to indemnify 
part ies suffering a loss by fire, and neta in the County Fire 
Office, with prompt tude s nnd liheralit 

A. BEAU MC nw T. Managing Director. 


THE NOBILITY. 
re Arms bound and gilt, 
>9EERAGE AND 


ation, from the 


THE PEER AGE. 
Now ready with 

R. LODGE 
B Same 
Corrected throuzhout to the d 
ersonal Communicati 
Saunders & Otley, Publ 


CORRE CTED BY 


abors, Conduit-atrect. 





ols. oN 814 Engray 
NIMA - 
.G 2 IF FITH, 


stoc 


In 16 ¥ 
UVIER’S 
Translated by E 
The small remaining 
Jemy Svo . 
Royal &vo. ec ired .. * 1 
Demy tto a oof oe 5216 
“This tr nationa ork contains nir 
odre d and fourteen eng 
most satisfacto 


‘KING DOM. 


letter- press, ei 

its kind. and ‘ 
ordeal of criticism,” 

W Niteaker & Co, 


2rgone 


Ave Maria-lane, 





| mind, whilst it never fails to insure an interest with re ade 


ear shared Gratis among the | 
y year a Subscriber can have | 


e Proprietors of the BRITISH and FO- | 


lly to announce, that in order to 
pont (where the perusal of all | 


Terms of subscription to the | 


Saunde rs & Otley, at the | 


requiring the | 
nve purchased for them any New Work of | 
{ 


| India paper, 


18s. : } 
21. 2s. 17 15.-Cam- | 


iu. | 
» 2l. 10s, | 


are, 1 | 


| Death.’ 


| CHARACTER, 5 plates by Macl 





SMALL y seer ON yong ~ marae 


st published, 8 

HRISTIAN’ DOCTRIN ioe om PRAC TICE | 

in the SECOND CENTURY. No. VII.—No. I. Peper 
phical Theories and Experience. (2nd edition, in the press.)—II. 
the Connexion between Physiology and Intellectual Scienc — | 
IIT. On Man’s Power over Himself to prevent or control In- 
sanity—1V n Introduction to Organic Chemistry—V. & VI. 

A Brief View oF Gee ek Philosophy—VII!. In April. 

- Pickering, 177, | Piccadilly. 


A ccuRATE HISTORICAL Ww ORKS F OR | 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIE 
Just published, New Editions of ¢ ‘ORN ER" Ly 
History of France. 3 plates .. 6 
Spain and Portugal, 3do 
Fngland and W ales, 5do 
History of Scotland, 3do 
History of Ireland, 3do .. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
Germany and German Empire ... 
Turkey and Ottoman Empire « 
Rassia and Poland, 3 plates 
Italy and Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium, 
The graceful and easy style peculiarto au 
works in an eminent degree to attract and inform the 


0S Co Go 62 Ge BO bo BO CO BO BO 


rs of | 


allages. The work is published ina handsome form, and each | 


volume contains the entire history of a country. | 


Also. For the use of Teachers. or the School-room, are published | 
QUESTIONS on the aleree of Fngland and W ales; lreland; | 
Scotland; France; an i iand Portugal. At Sixpence each. | 
London: Dean & Co. ineedle-stree and, by order, } 
of every respectable Bockee iter in the United Kingdom. 


| been reprinted, 
| nies separately. 


Just published, b by Ez Churton, : 26, Holles. -street, 
RALLAGHAN, or, the DEIP) 
PHISTS. By E. KENEALY, Esq. Cloth, 79, éd. 


2. Heraldic Illustrations, 1844 and 1845, Cloth, 


lls. 6d. each. 
3. Biblical Annual, 1845. Morocco, 12. Js 
Author’s Hand-Book, with Eight En. 


4. The 
gravings, ls. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Beautifully Mustrated from Drawings by the first A) 
HE PROSE WORKS ‘of SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 

In Twelve Six Shilling V olumes, bound and ilt, 
Containing Rienzi — Maltravers—Godolphin— Pilgreme’ of 
Rhine —Stadent—England and the English — Paul — ihe 
Eugene Aram—Last Days of Pompeii—Pelh ham—Dey. fork 
and the Disowned. The volumes which were out of vriate 

series can now be had compl ete, OF aap 


Ww. 





the 


vi 0, en eB aL OM Third Edition, price 55 

F THE ILLOMENED MAR GE, 

c and other POEMS, RIA 
“Full of a fine spirit of thought e.d sympathy.”"— dtlag, 


_—" LAST OF THE wee 
3 vols. post Svo. 
en | most splendid. romance Sir E. B. Ly has 
penned,—the very best book to which heh 
Dublin Ev ae a eases given i natu 
Seunders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street, 





NATTALI’S 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


BOOKS FOR 1845, 


CONTAINING 


SIXTY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 


May be had Gratis, by applying, Pre-Parp. 


Splendid Collection of Books for Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts at REDUCED PRICESj=—s 


ACKERMANN’S ‘ FORGET-ME-NOT, 
from the commencement to 1844 inclusive. 

*,* The Volumes of this popular and elegant literary 
Annual may be had in every variety of bindings ; 
gilt leaves; Morocco plain and elegant; Velvet, Embossed, 
and French Calf splendid style, at very reduced prices. The 


~—_ | Stock now being the entire property of M. A. Nattali. 


COOPER’S GROUPS of CATTLE, drawn 
from Nature, 26 Plates, folio, half-bound morocco elegant, 
gilt leaves, 2/. 16s.; published at 4/. 4s. 


PROUT’S SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD, with Hints on Landscape Painting, 48 plates, on 
folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 2/.; 
published at 4/. 10s. 

PROUT'S HINTS on LIGHT, 
and COMPOSITION, 20 plates, 4to. cloth, 1/ 
at 27. Qs. 

NASH’S CHARACTERISTICS 
TISH PALACES in the OLDEN TIME, 
4to. cloth elegant, gilt leaves, 1/. 1s.; pub. 

SEY MOUR’S HUMOUROUS SKETCHES, 
New Series, 92 plates on steel, with descriptions by R. B. 
Peake, roy. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 1. ; coloured, 17. 8s. 

ROWLANDSON’S SERIES of HUMOR- 
OUSLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, upwards of 280 plates, 


coloured, viz. Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 3 vols.—Dance 
of Death, 2 vols—Dance of Life— Joh nny Que Genus— 


SHADOW, 


of 


at 2/. 12s. 6d. 


| Tom Raw—Vicar of Waketi la— Ni uples—Sentimental Tra- 
| vels in France, 


11 vols. re cloth elegant, 
4l. 4s.; published at 12s. 12s, 


* The Works are sold separately, except ‘ Dance 


8vo. 


¢ 


of 
Mrs. S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH 
, and 59 woodcuts, 
itly bound, cloth gilt, re reduced to l4s.; 
half-bd. mor. gilt leaves, 18s. 


GEMS of BRITISH ART, 11 be beautiful pl: ites, 
by Stuart Ne wton, R.! 
— 1 4to. cloth eles 
at 12. 11s. 6.3; mor. ¢ 


im- 
perial 8vo. e pub- 


lished at 1/7. 5s.; 


A., with Descriptions by Henry Murray, 
gant, gilt leaves, reduced to 18s.; pub. 
legant, gilt 1 ll. ls. 


CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE 28 plates and 56 v l 
half-bd. mor. elegant, gilt leaves, 
lished at 42. 4s, 


GALLERY of PICTURES, 73 plates, 
the First Masters of the English and Foreign Schoc 
de tions by Allan Cunningham, 2 vols. royal 8 

gilt, and top edges gilt, reduced is. 3 publishe 
With proots on India paper, 2 vols. imperial 8vo 
elegi ant, uncut, top edges gilt, seduenl to 22.1 
at 67. 6s 

FOSBROKE’S ENC lien perrahenggetny of AN- 
ie QU ITIES S,a new and plates and 
2 la vols, royal 8vo. 
oab. it i cm ox 


M. A. NATTALI, 23, 


aves, 


gnettes, imperial 
reduced to lJ. 16s. 


4to. 


; pub- 


from 
Ils, with 
vo. cl 


enla rged edition, 145 


cuts, 


Silk with | 


reduced to Id. 6s. 


5s.; published 


BRI- | 


13 plates, coloured, 


gilt tops, | 


| ments—Iron and Brass Work, 


“10 pages), cloth lettered, | 


FOSBROKE'S BRITISH MONACHISM§ 
or the Manners and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of Raga 
land, 15 plates and cuts, new edition, enlarged, royal 
om lettered, — lished at 1/. 1s.; reduced to 16a 
NICHOLS’S AUTOGRAPHS of ROYAL, 
NOBLE, LEARNED, and REMARKABLE PERSONAGE 
55 plates, exhibiting about 600 Autographs, printed 
tinted paper, royal folio, cloth lettered, published at 4 


CATHEDRALS of E es 


5 vols. 4to. half mor. elegant, for 151 ies 
published at 357. 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL A 
QUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, 360 plates, 5 vols. 4 
half morocco elegant, for 15/. 15s.; published at 31. 10% 

BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLES SIASTEe 
CAL ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, 80 pl 
4to. balf-bd. morocco, uncut, for 32. 3s.; published at 6h 1 

Line ARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW 

ipwerds of 1000 cuts, 43 vols. 12mo. bd. cloth lee 
. 15s. Gd.; published at 92. 13s. 6d. 

‘This is a cheap and elegant library of instruction and 
amusement 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARE 
Cc THITEC TUR E, 114 plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-bd. moroceo, fat 
41. 4s.; pub. at 62. Gs. 

PUGIN’S ARCHITECTURE of NOR 
MANDY, 80 plates, by Le Keux, 4to. half morocco, 3b aay 
published at 61. 6s. 

PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIR 
TEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, viz. Ane 
Timber Houses—Gothie Furniture—Gold and Silver Omils 

102 plates, 4to. half-bd. mony 
rant, with gilt edges, reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d.; pub 
. lds. Gd. 


“yt Each w ork is sold separately at the reduced price 
12s. in cloth. 

LIVERSEEGE’S WORKS, in 37 plates, 
mezzotinto, by Cousens, &c. folio, half-bd. morocco elegt 
gilt leaves, for 2U. 12s. Gd. ; published at 6l. 6s. ‘“ 

As an artist he was excellent in expressing charactel 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS 
DANTE, 111 plates, oblong 4to. half-bd. mor. for % 
pub. at 42. 4s. 

FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDI ES, 
for the Use of Artists, 18 plates, by Las er, folio, ¢ 
ll, 4s. 

DON QUIXOTE, Smir] 
ited edition, with 74 plates, t 
large paper, in boards, 
154. 15s., or half-bd. morocco, uncm, 

HEBER’S LIFE 
DENCE, Portrait, &c. 2 vols. 
pub. at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL AN® 

QUITIES of NORMANDY, 100 plates, 2 vols. in OMe 
| half-bd. morocco, Cl. 6s.; published at 12/, 12s. 


BRITTON’S 


LAND, 300 plates, 


fully 
nf: 
ublished 


mmo &vo. 
and CORRESPOM 


4to. cl. lettered, for only I 


Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 
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I. 
THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


mes Imperial Octavo, with a large Atlas. The whole containing several Hundred Illustrations and Maps, 
In Five Volu executed in the first style of the art and superbly printed. Price 8/. 8s. in cloth, 


NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


DURING THE YEARS 1938, 1839, 1840, 1841, AND 1842. 
By CHARLES WILKES, U.S.N. 


Commander of the Expedition, Member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. 


#,* This magnificent Work is published under the direction of the United States Government. 
ordinary interest and value, and is published in a style which would do honour to any nation. \ Poul i 
contents will soon be given. The whole work contains about 2500 pages of letter-press, elegantly printed in imperial 
octavo, with 68 Engravings and 48 V ignettes on Steel, and about 300 Engravings on Wood, and with a large Atlas of Maps. 
The first volume is now ready for delivery only to purchasers of the whole. The other volumes will be delivered in 
February. | 


II. 

New and Important Work on Weaving. 
Now ready, in 1 large 8vo. volume, with numerous Illustra- 

tions on Wood and on Steel, plain and coloured, 31s. 6d. | 

cloth, 

THE ART of WEAVING by Hand 
and by Power; with an Introductory Account of its Rise 
and Progress, in Ancient and Modern Times; for the Use of 
Manufacturers and Others. By CLINTON G. GILROY, 
Practical Weaver and Manufacturer. 

General Subjects of the Work: 
1. Plain Weaving. 
2. Tweeling. 


Iv. 
Splendidly Illustrated Edition of the Lady 
of the Lake. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price One Guinea, cloth, 
and 36s. morocco extra, 


SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. 
Ten elegant Engravings by Roiis, Heatu, Ropinsoy, &c., 
from Drawings by Mgapows, CorBouLp, &c. 

*,* These drawings were made for an American edition 
of the Poem, a very limited number of which is sent to this 
country for sale. 

6. Carpeting, including In- 
2 grain, Brussels, Wilton, 
3.Double Cloth, Marseilles | Turkey, &c. 

Quilting and Velvets. | 7. Lace and Embroidery. 

4. Cross Weaving, comprising 8. Plain and Figured Weaying 

Gauze and Net Work. | by Power. 

5. Figured Weaving. 

#,* This valuable work contains elaborated details of the 
whole subject, with accounts of recent and important im- 

wements. It is altogether the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. 


Vv. 
Rev. Mr. Barnes’s Notes on Job. 


Notes on the New Testament), 9s. cloth, 


NOTES, CRITICAL, ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE, and PRACTICAL, on the BOOK of JOB. With a 
New Translation and an Introductory Dissertation. By 
| ALBERT BARNES. 
TIT. 
Useful Manual for Emigrants. 
Now ready in a neat pocket vol. price 2s. cloth, 
WILEY & PUTNAM'’S 

EMIGRANTS GUIDE: comprising 
Advice and Instruction in every Stage of THE VOYAGE 
TO AMERICA, By A PRACTICAL EMIGRANT from 
North Britain. 

4,* This little volume has been carefully and impartially 
prepared. It will prove of great value to all Emigrants to 
the United States. 


vi. 
Professor Bush’s New Work. 
In 12mo. 6s. 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY UNSCRIP- 
TURAL, AND UNFOUNDED IN REASON. 
THE DOCTRINE of the RESUR- 
| RECTION of the BODY, Scripturally and Rationally Con- 
| sidered. By GEORGE BUSH, A.M., Professor of Hebrew 
in New York University. 
“ A work of great learning and ability.” 
Wirey & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place ; and all Booksellers. 





THE MOST COMPLETE AND CHEAPEST LITERARY JOURNAL. — 
With the Magazines, on February the Ist, will be published, in imp. 8vo., price 4d., or stamped, price 5d., No. L. of 


CHURTON’S LITERARY REGISTER. 


Prospectus. 


| 
| 


A 


PRACTICE of PHY 


| the Princess Sop’ 


| Astrologer, &c.—? 


On Saturday next, (This Day ) 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of 
the new Family Newspaper, THE HISTORICAL REGIS- 
TER of Saturday next (this day), contains Memoirs of H.R.HL 
i hia Matilda (with Autograpbs)—Professor Web- 
ster (with Autograph)—Morris Morris, alivs Dr. Thurston, the 
iew Facts about Shakespeare. &c, 
ORDER OF ANY NEWSVENDER. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 986, price 20s., the Fourth Edition, 
enlarged, corrected, and improved, of a 

TREATISE on POISONS, in relation to 
MEDICAL JU RISPRU DENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and the 





SIC 
By ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D. 
Prof. of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
“It is eyond comparison the most valuable Practical Trea- 


| tise on Toxicology extant,"’—London Medical and Physical Journal. 


is is a standard publication; one of the most valuable 


} and necessary which he can place in his library.""—Medico- 


It is a work of extra- | 
A detailed account of its | 


With | 


| 187, Piccadilly ; and Tegg 


Chirurgical Review. 

* Dr. Christison’s great Work on Poisons. by far the best on 
Medical Jurisprudence in our lenruage.”"—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Adam & Charles black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


In 8vo. price lis. boards, Third Edition. enlarged, 
OO’ , the, DISEASES’ of FEMALES: a ‘Trea. 

tise illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and 
Treatment, with numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. 
Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and 
Lying-in. Desigr as a Companion to the Author's * Modern 
Domestic Medicine.’ Containing also an Appendix on the 
Symptoms and Treatment of DISEASES of the HEART. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“Itis an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment."’— Bath Herald. 

“It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for 
whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 
its character."’— Blackwood's Lady's Magazine. 

London: Simpkin & Marshall, Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 
. 73, Cheapside. 


THE LANCET ALMANAC; or, YEAR-BOOK 
of MEDICAL INFORMATION for 1845. Price Sixpence, 
stamped for free postage, Sevenpence. 
The Lancet Almanac contains a mass of valuable information 


| important for every Medical Man to know, and indispensable 


In 2 vols. 12mo. with Illustrations, (uniform with the Author's | 


for daily reference throughout the year. a 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, and all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders. 


By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
+ _This day is published, 8vo 5s. : 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1848 ; con- 


taining, in addition to the usual matter, the True Geocen- 
tric Coordinates of the Sun for the years 1845, 46, 47, and 48, for 


| the purpose of facilitating Cometary Calculations 
*,.* Th ’ ° 





e ‘Nautical Almanac’ for 1845, 46, and 47 may still be 


7 John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


had. 
In a few days will he published 
| IBLIOTHECA HERALDICA,; A Catalogue 
of Books appertaining to Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobility, 
&c., together with a small Collection appertaining to the county 
of Sussex, and an Appendix, containing selections from the Li- 
braries of his Royal Highness the late Duke of Sussex, Wm, 
Bromley, Esq., of Warwickshire, the Deaneries of Kent_and 
Sussex, and other private collections, forming a valuable Cata- 
logue in most branches of Literature and Science, and in various 
Languages; all warranted perfect, and in fine condition. On 
Sale by JAMES TAYLOR, 71, King’s-road, Brighton, at the very 
low prices affixed. ; 
*.* Catalogues may be obtained Gratis, and will be forwarded 
to gentlemen sending their address, and two penny postage 


stamps to prepay the same. 


~ CHRIST MAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
CKERMANN’S FORGET-ME-NOT.—M.A. 
NATTALI, having purchased the entire STOCK and 
INTEREST in this HIGHLY POPULAR and LITERARY 


| ANNUAL from its commencement till the year 1844, inclusive, 


is enabled to offerthe various volumes ata very reduced price, 
and in very appropriate and elegant bindings, suitable for EW 
YEAR'S GIFTS, CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c, 

*,.* The Volumes may be had in Silk; Morocco, elegant; 


| Velvet, embossed ; and in French Calf,splendid style. Nattali’s 


Tas Literary Recister is intended to be a Monthly Journal, containing either an elaborate review or short notice of | 


Evsay Pusuication that has appeared during the month. 
While every other Journal avowedly belongs to some one party, either relig 
none, but to judge of all that comes before c 
maxim—so that men of all sects and 
jostling. In fact, it will present a Catalogue raisoné of the literature of the day. 
The utility of such a publication to all classes cannot for r 


‘ ious or political, we profess to belong to 
us upon the simple ground of merit—“‘ la carriére ouvert aux talens” is our 


“a L & moment be doubted, as the members of every profession 
. at once see what is most adapted to their purposes. Tue Divine, Tas LAWygR, THE PHYSICIAN, THE STU DENT, THE 
RTIST, AND THE IDLER, each will find brought to his notice all that has been done, or pretended to be done, in his own 
pecular walk: and the views of each author being briefly, but clearly, epitomized, they will see at a glance how far any 
work may be worthy of further notice. 1 ‘ 
true end of all reviewing. 
A na of - Work will also be devoted to notices of Music, Exar AVINGS, and the Fing Ants. 
‘she Work will be published by E. CHURTON, 26, Lolles-street, C: i ’ cs fi i 
4 y E. N, 26, street, Cavendish-square, to whom all Books for notice and 
Advertisements are requested to be forwarded. . , ; 





hh 7 . ene . . 
Twenty-one vols. 4to. Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with a General Index of 
upwards of 68,000 References, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


¢ . * 
. ‘The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a ric 
an Produced it. We know of nothir 
incy of arrangement.” —Standard. 


InP. mt : “ . . 
the mpeg cinting, and Embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the Work is accommodated to 
cea sre vanced information of the times ; and, whether for the purpose of systematic study or occasional 
wee a rs are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica will be found to be the 

“ € addition which can be made to a modern library. 
“4 a writer in the * Quarterly Revie , 
Heennatian or New Zealand settler, wh 
Ke dettingnone with such a companion, 


An Index of 68,000 refi 
. f 68, ferences, 
key to its multifarious contents. 


WNEMAN & CO 


1g in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, or in ex- 


most 
0 left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able to read, write, 


compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready 
Apam & Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 
and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 


-» SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., WHITTAKER & CO., and HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO, London; | 


| may be had Gratis on 


parties may meet in our pages as on a neutral ground, without the slightest chance of 


This, we take it, although it has so long been forgotten, is, or ought to be, the 
| 


Sixty Thousand Book Catalogue, Gratis. Apply prepaid. 
M. A. Nattali, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
A& ERMAN’S HISTORIES of the UNIVER- 
SITIES of OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES in ENGLAND, and MICROCOSM, 
or HISTORY of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, and 
the HISTORY of WESTMINSTER ABBEY and its MONU- 
MENTS. The whole are illustrated by upwards of 450 protes. 
beautifully coloured, as fac-similes of drawings by A. Pugin, 
Nash, Westall, &c. &c. 10 vols. imperial 4to. half-hound morocco 
elegant, top edges gilt, 14/. 14s. (Published at 70/. in boards.) v.y. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, a New Transla- 
tion, with copious Notes by LANE. Beautifully illustrated with 


| upwards of 1,( 00 Engravings on Wood, from original qvugne by 


Harvey. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. extra cloth gilt, 2/. 2s. (Published 
at 4/. 4s.) 1840. 

These valuable Notes,by Mr. Lane, throw more light on the 
mystery of Arab life and manners than perhaps all other works 
in our language. 


Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, by the First Masters 


| of the English and Foreign Schools, in Seventy-three line En- 


h storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that | 


w,’ in adverting to the pre-eminent value of this Encyclopedia, observes that 


beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached | 


gravings, with Biographical and Critical Dissertations, by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Large Paper, proof impres- 
sions on India paper, half-bound morocco elegant, top edge gilt, 
2/, 8s. (Published at 6/, 6s.) 1836, 

Buffon’s Natural History, complete ; translated, 
with Notes and Observations, by SMELLIE. Considerably en- 
larged by Wood. Upwards of 600 Plates. 20 vols. 8vo. boards, 
3/. 10s. (Published at 12/. 12s.) 1812. 

Howell’s Complete Collection of State Trials, from 
the Earliest Period to the Reign of George 1V., with Index b: 
D. JARDINE, 34 vols. royal 8vo. newly half-bound russia, 13/, 
13s. (Published at 61s. 10s.) 1809-28. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. 43 vols. 
12mo. new, in cloth lettered, 4/.10s. (Published at 9/. 13s. 6d.) v.y. 

ny volume may be had separate, at 3s. 6d. each. 

D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy; a Collection of the best Merry Ballads, Set to 

fusic. 6 vols. 12mo. newly bound in sprinkled calf gilt, by 
Charles Aitken, 3/. 18s. 1719, 
BELLCHAMBERS’S Monthly Lists of Second-hand Books 


application. 
10, King William-street, West Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 





I. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS. 
. Str JAMES GRAMAM'S MEDICAL BILL. 
Il. Eotruen—Traces of TRAVEL from the Fast. 
WI. Paixtingc—the 14th Century—Haypbos on DEsIGN. 
1V. Lorp ExLpon and Logp STo WELL. 
V. Mityes on the Hargem, &c. 
VL Poor Laws for ScoTLaND. 
VIL Waro's HURCH. 
VUE Ecccestasticat State of the CoLonsss. 
IX. REPEAL AGITATION, 


THE No. CXLIX. 


IDEAL of a CuristIAN C 


il. 
The THEOGONY OF 
By COUNT BJORNSTJERNA. 


THE 


Bvo. 8s. 


HINDOOS. 


6d. 


Ill. 


The CONDUCT of LIFE: a Series of Essays. 
By GEORGE LONG, Esq., Author of * Essay on the » Moral 
Nature of Man.’ Post 8vo. Gs. 

Iv. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS, or CHURCH- 
YARD THOUGHTS, Being Suggestions for Epitaphs and 
Headstones. By JOSEPLL SNOW. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


v. 
M. G. LEWIS'S NEGRO LIFE in the WEST 
INDIES. Post 8vo. 

vi. 

HART’ ANNUAL ARMY LIST for 1845, 
compiled from Official and other authentic Documents; with 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1845. 
REVIEWS 


ive of the United States Exploring Ex- 
aoe Y ing the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842. By C. Wilkes, U.S.N., Com- 
mander of the Expedition, M.A.Ph.S., &c. 5 
yols. Wiley & Putnam. 
Or this elaborate and important official work 
aly the first volume has as yet reached us. It 
jsexpedient, perhaps, to refer the reader to a 
vious article on the subject of the Expedi- 
tion to which it relates, in the dihen. No. 782. 





Our present notice can only be a hasty view of 
the general contents of the book. The Expedi- | 


tion is significant, as being the first, and, up to 
the present time, the only one fitted out by 
America for scientific objects. The getting it 
up was doubtless, as its Commander asserts, a 
work of no small difficulty. The details, how- 


ever, of the outfit belong rather to national | 
We must con- | 


vanity than to historical utility. 
sider the squadron provided, all the matérie/ 
ranged, all the cargo stowed away, all hands on 
board, and the Commanderin full possession of his 
instructions to proceed. Of the corps scientifique 


we will, however, render the names of the mem- | 
bers:—Mr. Hale, philologist; Mr. Pickering, | 


Mr. Peale, naturalists ; Mr. Couthouy, concho- 
hogist; Mr. Dana, mineralogist; Mr. Rich, 
botanist; Mr. Drayton, Mr. Agate, draughts- 
men; Mr. Brackenridge, horticulturist. 


able mention. We must in this imitate the epic 


E.: our ‘Tliad’ can only name the leading | 
e 


roes, and these with us are necessarily the 
savans of the enterprise, enough that the others 
are duly enrolled in the chronicle to which we 
are indebted. 

On the 17th of August, 1838, instructions 
were received; and on the 18th, the signal 
for sailing was made. Much enthusiasm and 
amxiety naturally prevailed. Their course was 
towards Madeira, keeping the direction of the 
Gulfstream. Having touched at Madeira, they 


stood to the southward, intending to pass over | 


the localities where shoals were supposed to 
exist: — 

“The morning after our departure from Madeira 
it was reported to me at daylight that the squadron 


were not in sight; as we had been making rapid | 


progress throughout the night, I concluded that we 
had outrun the squadron, and hove to for them to 
come up. 
covered. On joining, I was informed by Captain 
Hudson that they had been becalmed for several 
hours, although we were near each other when the 


eeze sprangup. These veins of wind are frequent | 


in this part of the ocean.’’ 

At length, they reach the island of St. Jago, 
which— 

“Presents a v 
deira, particularly the south-eastern portion of it, 
though its formation is known to be similar. There 
me many high peaks and mountains in its centre, 
Which afford a fine background for the barren and 


uuinteresting coast scenery. The time of our arrival | 


Was just after tlie rainy season, the island conse- 
quently presented a more verdant appearance than 
itdoes at other seasons of the year. Our Consul, 
F, Gardiner, Esq., came on board and made us 
Welcome to all the island afforded. An officer was 
despatched to call upon his excellency the governor, 
‘9 report our arrival, who proved to Le a black man. 
Knowing that the regulations required permission 
vessels to depart, the request was made during 
the interview, which he readil 
We chose. The town of Porto Praya is prettily 
renated on an elevated piece of table land, and 
oked well from the anchorage. The bay is an 
open one, but is not exposed to the prevailing winds. 

Te is generally a swell setting in, which makes 
the landing unpleasant and difficult. The only 


y granted at any hour 


The | 
list of officers and men is too long for honour- | 
Do 


About cight o’clock they were. dis- | 


ery different appearance from Ma- | 
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landing-place is a small rock, some distance from 
the town, and under a high bank, on which there 
is, or rather was, a fortification, for it is now entirely 
gone to decay. It commands the bay, and is situated 
about two hundred feet above the sea. The hori- 
zoutal stratification of the red and yellow-coloured 
sandstone shows most conspicuously in this cliff, 
and forms one of the most remarkable objects on 
this part of the island. It is of tertiary formation, 
and contains many fossils. I regretted extremely 
that my time did not permit me to make a longer 
stay, as we left the island under the impression that 
there is much here to be found that is new in the 
various departments of natural history. Between 
this bluff and the town is an extensive valley, in 
which are many date-palms, cocoa-nuts, and a 
species of aloe. On landing, a stranger is immedi- 
ately surrounded by numbers of the inhabitants, 





keys, all pressing him with bargains, and willing to 
| take anything for the purpose of obliging their cus- 
tomers. Many of them continue to follow until 
they meet with some new customer. The soil, rocks, 
and every thing around on the surface, show une- 
quivocal marks of volcanic origin. ‘The rock above 
the tertiary formation is a thick bed of cellular lava, 
| with fragments of the same strewn in every direc- 
tion over it. A thin and poor soil gives but little 
sustenance to a light herbage. Goats and asses arc 
found in great numbers grazing upon it. The length 
of our visit cid not permit us to make much exam- 
ination, yet the character of the vegetation was 
| unequivocally African. The walk from the landing 
to the town is exccedingly fatiguing, and the road 
deep with sand. ‘The first view of the town on en- 
tering it is anything but striking, and all the ideas 
formed in its favour are soon dispelled. The houses 
are whitewashed, and in general appearance resem- 
ble those inhabited by the lower orders in Madeira, 
but they are much inferior even to them. The 
north-east part ef the town is composed of rough 
stone houses, covered with palm leaves. The streets 
are wide, and in the centre is a large public square, 
the middle of which is oceupied by a small wooden 
monument said to be emblematical of royalty! <A 
chapel, jail, and barracks constitute the principal 
public buildings. The fort, which flanks the town, 
is almost entirely in decay. This is th 
almost everything we saw here: the place is, indeed, 
little better than an Afiican town. The houses are 
of stone, one story high, partly thatched, and others 
| tiled. 

absolute necessity. 

our s 


e case with 


Of comfort and cleanliness, in 
se of the words, they have no idea. The 
| houses and streets are filthy in the extreme, and in 
both of them, pigs, fowls, aud monkeys appear to 
claim, and really possess, equal rights with the 
occupants and owner. The population is made up 
| of an intermixture of dcscendants from the Portu- 
guese, natives, and negroes from the adjacent coast. 
The Negro race scems to predominate, woolly hair, 
lat noses, and thick lips bcing most frequently met 

h. The number of inhabitants in St. Jago is 
about th Porto Praya contains two 
thousa ich number one hun- 
dred are native Portuguese. The language spoken, 
is a jargon formed by a mixture of the Poriuguese 
| and Negro dialects. Most of the blacks speak 
their native tongue. Mr. Hale, our philologist, 
obtained here a vocabulary of the Mandingo lan- 
guage, and found it to agree with that given by 
Mungo Park. 

“The officers of this garrison were, like the go- 
vernor,all black. The latter made a brilliant appear- 
ance, dressed in a military frock coat, red sash, two 
large silver epaulettes, and a military cross on his 
breast. Ile was quite good-looking, although ex- 
tremely corpulent, and speaks both French and 
Spanish well. He was very civil and attentive. 
Fruit, bread, checse, and wines were handed about. 
Seine of the wine was made on the 
and resembled the light Italian wines. 


the Spanish cheese. 
his excellency’s good fare, we proceeded to view the 
ions of the place. The first and greatest of these 


+ 


town, above half a mile distant by the path, in a 


a 








| were undergoing ablution. 
with fruit, vegetables, chickens, turkeys, and mon- | 





Their interior presents only a few articles of 


ber of little wine shops, where they a 





i has of late years very much decrease 


island of Fogo, | 
The cheese | 
also was made here from goats’ milk, and resembled | 
After doing ample justice to | 


is the fountain, or common watering place of the | 


valley to the west of the town, and almost immedi- 
ately under it. The fountain is surrounded by a 
variety of tropical trees, consisting of dates, cocoa~ 
nuts, bananas, papayas, sugar-cane, and tamarinds, 
with grapes, oranges, limes, &c. &c., and when 
brought into comparison with the surrounding lands, 
may be termed an enchanting spot; but what adds 
peculiarly to its effect on a stranger, is the novelty 
of the objects that are brought together. Over the 
spring isa thatched roof, and round about it a group 
of the most remarkable objects in human shape 
that can well be conceived. On one side blind 
beggars, dirty soldiers, and naked children; on 
another, lepers, boys with monkeys, others with 


ie < . 
| fowls, half-dressed women, asses not bigger than 


sheep, and hogs of amammoth breed; to say nothing 
of those with cutaneous disorders, &c. &c., that 
All conspired to form 
a scene peculiar, I should think, to this semi-Afri- 
can population. Here sailors watering and washing, 
chatting, talking, and laughing; there a group of 
‘far niente’ natives of all sizes, shapes, and colours, 
half clothed, with turbaned heads and handkerchiefs 
of many and gay colours, tied on after a different 
fashion from what we had been accustomed to, the 
shawls being reversed, their ends hanging down 
behind instead of before, completely covering the 
breast, and one-fourth of the face. What portion of 
this group had honoured the place in consequence 
of our visit, it would be difficult toconjecture ; all 
were eager, however, to derive some benefit from 
the meeting, particularly the beggars, who are 
equally pertinacious with those found elsewhere, 
and are certainly great objects of commiseration. 
This well barely supplies the wants of the inhabi 
tants and shipping, and they are now about building 
areservoir. ‘The whole of the stone for it was pre- 
pared in Portugal, and made ready for putting up. 
It isto be made of marble. The water for its supply 
is brought two miles in iron pipes. It is said that 
it will cost 130,000 dollars, and is the only improve- 
ment that has been undertaken by government for 
many a year. A market is held daily in the morn- 
ing when any vessels are in port. The square in 
which it is held is quite a large one, with a cross in 
its centre. The market is not of much extent, but 
a great variety of tropical fruits, of the kinds befere 
enumerated, are exposed for sale in small quantities, 
as well as vegetables. These consist of cabbage- 
leaves, beans, pumpkins, squashes, corn, potatoes 
yams, mandioca, &¢. All these were spr 

the large k 
meat was for sale. 


ead out oa 
aves of the cocoa-nut tree. No kind of 


The only articles of this de- 
scription were chickens four or five days old, tied 
up in bunches, and some eggs. In order to obtain 
beef, it is necessary to buy the cattle at the cattle- 
yard, where, on previous notice being given, you 
may choose those that suit for slaughtere They are 
in general of small size, and dark-coloured. Those 
saw were from the interior of the island, where 
they are said to thrive well. The morning drill of 
recruits which was witnessed, was amusing. 
They were cleanly dressed, but the rattan was 
freely used by the se nt, and what seemed 
characteristic or in keepi ith appearancesaround, 
the sergeant during the drill ordered one of h 
from the vks, to bri 
cigar! Notrad 


is men 
g him some fire to light his 
es were observed, and but one smail 
carpeuter’s shop. A few shops were supplied wit! 
cotton, hardware, &c. ‘There were li ise a num- 
lso sold fruit, 
which they usually have in great plenty, but all 
their crops depend much upon the rains, and the 
inhabitants have also become indiffereat or careless 
about raising more than for their own supply, from 
the heavy exactions of government made upon every 
thing that is cultivated. The demand for shipping 
l. The im- 

provement in the supplies and comforts on board of 
vesse's on long voyages, now make i 
to touch in port, as was formerly 
ble.” 
able. 

On the 23rd of November they stood for t} 


magnificent harbour of Rio Janeiro. The evil 


' of slaver 
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the existing danger of maritime capture, the sup- | 
ply still seems equal to the demand. Although 
many slavers are taken by the English cruisers, 
brought in and tried by the mixed commission, 
agreeably to treaty, yet means are found to intro- 
duce the slaves. ‘Iwo slavers were lying in charge 
of the English squadron while we were there. On | 
board of them, though quite small vessels, were two | 
and three hundred negroes, It is difficult to ima- 


gine more emaciated, miserable, and beastly-looking 
creatures, and it is not a little surprising that they 
should be kept thus confined by those who affect to 


establish their freedom and ameliorate their con- 

dition. These vessels it is understood had obtained | 
their victims on the eastern coast of Africa. Slaves | 
are almost the only carriers of burdens in Rio 

Janeiro. They go almost naked, and are exceed- 

ingly numerous. They appear to work with cheer- 

fulness, and go together in gangs, with a leader | 
who carries a rattle made of tin, and filled with 

stones (similar to a child’s rattle). With this he | 
keeps time, causing them all to move ona dog-trot. | 
Each one joinsin the monotonous chorus, the notes 

seldom varying above a third from the key. The 

words they use are frequently relative to their own 

country ; sometimes to what they heard from their 

master, as they started with their load, but the | 
sound is the same. The coffee-carriers go along in 

large gangs of twenty or thirty, singing. One half 

take the air, wiih one or two keeping up a kind of a | 
hum on the common chord, and the remainder 

finish the bar. These slaves are required by their 

masters to obtain a certain sum, according to their 

ability, say from twenty-five to fifty cents a day, 

and to pay it every evening. The surplus belongs 

to themselves. In default of not gaining the re- 

quired sum, castigation is always inflicted. It is 

said that the liberated negroes who own slaves are 

particularly severe and cruel. The usual load 

carried is about two hundred pounds weight. Mr. | 
Hale, our philologist, found here a field of some 

extent in his department, through the slave popula- 

tion; and it afforded more opportunities for its 

investigation than would at first appear probable. 

Vast numbers of slaves have been, and are still 

imported annually into this market; and as very | 
many of the same nation or tribe associate together 

they retain their own language, even after they have 

been in the country for some years. It may be 

seen by the most cursory examination that they are 

marked in sucha manner as to serve to distinguish 

their different races. Some have little of the dis- 

tinctive negro character, and others more of it than 

any human beings we have seen.”’ 

We much regret that we cannot give our 
readers the advantage of the information ob- 
tained by Mr. Hall concerning these races and 
their types. Mr. Agate’s portraits of them are 
very characteristic, and this part of the volume 
is interesting and valuable:— 

“ All these blacks are from different parts of the 
coast, and having been hostile tribes, retain much 
of their antipathy to each other. In general they 


European height. 
man among them, was under fifty years of age, and 
of comparatively low stature ; his son was one of 
the tallest, and above six feet in height. They had 


| good figures and pleasant-looking countenances, | 


g; their hair was 
coarse and cut short on the crown, leaving a narrow 


faces, the lower part projecting; 


The 
front teeth of all of them were very much worn, 
more apparent, however, in the old than in the 
young. On one foot they wore a rude skin sandal. 


The chief, who was the oldest | They have little or no idea of the relative y 


| 


| low foreheads and high cheek-bones, with broad | ] } 
| it around their heads, as a kind of tu 


border of hair hanging down; over this they wore | 
' . . 
| a kind of cap or band of skin or woollen yarn. 


alue of 
SE Were 
d glass. 


articles, even of those that one would suppo 
of the utmost use to them, such as iron an 
ware. A glass bottle broken into pieces js Valued 
as much as a knife. Red flannel, torn into strj . 
pleases them more than in the piece; they von 
, S a kind of turban, and it 
was amusing to see their satisfaction at this smal] 
acquisition. The children were quite small and 
nestled in the bottom of the canoe on some dr 1 gras, 


| The woman and eldest boy paddled the canoe, the 


Many of them had their faces painted in red and | 


black stripes, with clay, soot, and ashes. Their 
whole appearance, together with their inflamed and 
sore eyes, was filthy and disgusting. They were 


thought by the officers more nearly to approach to | 


the Patagonians than any other natives, and were 


supposed to be a small tribe who visit this part of | 
Terra del Fuego in the summer months; they were | 


| entirely different from the Petcherais, whom we 


afterwards saw at Orange Harbour. None of their 
women or children were seen, but they were thought 
to be not far distant in the wood, as they objected to 
any of our people going towards it, and showed 
much alarm when guns were pointed in that direc- 
tion. They scemed to have a knowledge of fire- 
arms, which they called eu, or spirit; and kai-eu, 
which they frequently uttered with gestures, was 
thought to indicate their Great Spirit, or God. 
They had little apparent curiosity, and nothing 
seemed to attract or cause them surprise; their 
principal characteristic seemed to be jealousy. 
Though they are a simple race, they are not want- 
ing in cunning; and it was with great difficulty 
that they could be prevailed upon to part with their 
bows and arrows in trade, which they however did 
after asking permission from their chief: this was 
always necessary for them to obtain before closing 
a bargain, 
quently before with Europeans; pieces of many 
articles of European manufacture were seen in 
their possession, such as glass-beads, &c. 
refused tobacco, whiskey, bread, or meat, and were 
only desirous of getting old iron, nails, and pieces 
of hoop-iron. Their food consists principally of fish 
and shell-fish. 
the dorsal fin of a fish, tied to a thin slip of whale- 
bone, in the form of a barb; this serves as a good 
hook, and with it they obtain a supply of this food. 


The natives had the common dog, which they 
seemed to prize much.”’ 


less favourable. 


cover one shoulder, and which is generally worn on 


Their fishing apparatus is made of 


Their arms consisted altogether of bows and arrows, 


The portraiture of the Petcherai Indians is 


“They were entirely naked, with the exception 
of a small piece of seal-skin, only sufficient to 


| 
| 


They have had communication fre- | 


They | p 
; creep in at. 


the side from which the wind blows, affording them | 
some little shelter against its piercing influence. 
They were not more than five feet high, of a light 
copper colour, which is much concealed by smut 


man being employed to bail out the water and 
attend to the fire, which is always carried in the 
bottom of the canoe, on a few stones and ashes 
which the water surrounds. Their canoes are cop. 
structed of bark, are very frail, and sewed with 
shreds of whalebone, sealskin, and twigs. They 
are sharp at both ends, and are kept in shape as 
well as strengthened by a number of stretchers 
lashed to the gunwale. These Indians seldom 
venture outside the kelp, by the aid of which they 
pull themselves along; and their paddles are gp 
small as to be of little use in propelling their canoes 
unless it is calm. Some of the officers thought 
they recognized a party on the Hermit Islands that 
had been on board ship at Orange Harbour. [f 
this was the case, they must have ventured across 
the Bay of Nassau, a distance of some ten or twelye 
miles. This, if correct, would go to prove that 
there is more intercourse among them than their 
frail barks would lead one to expect. Their huts 
are generally found built close to the shore, at the 
head of some small bay, in a secluded spot, and 
sheltered from the prevailing winds. They are 
built of boughs or small trees, stuck in the earth, 
and brought together at the top, where they are 
firmly bound by bark, sedge, and twigs. Smaller 
branches are then interlaced, forming a tolerably 
compact wicker-work, and on this, grass, turf, and 
bark are laid, making the hut quite warm, and im. 
pervious to the wind and snow, though not quite so 
to the rain. The usual dimensions of these huts 
are seven or eight feet in diameter, and about four 
or five feet in height. They have an oval hole to 
The fire is built in a small excavation 
in the middle of the hut. The floor is of-elay, 
which has the appearance of having been well 
kneaded. The usual accompaniment of a hut isa 
conical pile of shells opposite the door, nearly as 
large as the hut itself. Their occupancy of a hut 
seems to be limited to the supply of shell-fish, con- 


























| sisting of mussels and limpets in the neighbourhood, 
| These natives are never seen but in their huts or 
| canoes. 
| by land are great, growing out of the mountainous 


The impediments to their communication 


and rocky character of the country, intersected 
With inlets deep and impassable, and in most places 
bounded by abrupt precipices, together with a soil 


| which may be termed a quagmire, on which it is 


difficult to walk. This prevails on the hills as well 
as in the plains and valleys. The impenetrable 


| nature of the forest, with the dense undergrowth of 


thorny bushes, renders it impossible for them to 
overcome or contend with these difficulties. They 
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are kindly treated, and become firmly attached to 
their masters ; more, however, from a clannish feel- 
ing than from gratitude, of which virtue they seem 
to possess little. They are baptized by their owners 
as soon as purchased, and in the cities attend mass 
regularly, and go to confession, but they are never 
thought to become entirely civilized. Those who 
receive their freedom in reward for faithful services, 
or purchase it, conduct themselves well; their 
descendants are much superior in point of intelli- 
gence. Many of them own slaves, and prove much 
more severe masters than the whites. Male slaves 
are put to any trade or craft they may desire. Fe- 
males are for the most part employed as mantua- 
makers, and almost all the finery worn by the higher 
circles at public fétes is made by slaves. Indeed, 
many masters and mistresses are dependent on the 
labour of their slaves for their daily support. There 
are some blacks who are priests, and others officers 
in the army; indeed, some of the deputies would 
not pass for white men elsewhere.” 

The next extract we shall give is a descrip- 
tion of some Patagonians :— 

“The party of natives were seventeen in number, 
and, with a few exceptions, they were above the 


and dirt, particularly on their faces, which they 
mark vertically with charcoal. 
faces, narrow foreheads, and high cheek-bones. 
eyelids in the inner corner are overlapping the 
under one, and bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the Chinese. Their nose is broad and flat, with 
wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth white, 
large, and regular. 
black, hanging over the face, and is covered with 
white ashes, which gives them a hideous appear- 
ance. The whole face is compressed. Their bodies 
are remarkable from the great developement of the 
chest, shoulders, and vertebral column; their arms 
are long, and out of proportion; their legs small and 
ill made. There is in fact little difference between 
the size of the ankle and leg; and when standing, 
the skin at the knee hangs in a large loose fold. In 
some, the muscles of the leg appear almost wanting, 
and possess very little strength. This want of de- 
velopement in the muscles of the legs is owing to 
their constant sitting posture, both in their huts 
and canoes. Their skin is sensibly colder than ours. 
It is impossible to fancy any thing in human nature 
more filthy. They are anill-shapen and ugly race. 








They have short | 


Their eyes are small and unusually black, the upper | 


The hair is long, lank, and | 


happy 
| appear to live in families, and not in tribes, and do the gre: 
not seem to acknowledge any chief. On the 1th that ha 
of March three bark canoes arrived, containing who all 
four men, four women, and a girl about six- make t] 
teen years old, four little boys and four infants,on¢ # merrim 
of the latter about a week old, and quite naked 7 difficult 
|The thermometer was at 46° Fahrenheit. They proved 
had rude weapons, viz., slings to throw stones, invariat 
three rude spears, pointed at the end with bone, medied 
| and notched onone side with barbed teeth. With this JJ too sma 
| they catch their fish, which are in great quantities sorted t¢ 
among the kelp. Two of the natives were induced HH ing the 
| to come on board, after they had been alongside Which a 
| for upwards of an hour, and received many presents, HJ Woman 
| for which they gave their spears, a dog, and some conclud 
| of their rude native trinkets. They did not show signs, }; 
| or express surprise at any thing on board, except Her feet 
| when seeing one of the carpenters engaged in boring bard sq 
| 2 hole with a screw-auger through a plank, which Hi With ¢) 
would have been a long task for them. They wer? HM seat in 
| very talkative, smiling when spoken to, and oftet Hof laug) 
bursting into loud laughter, but instantly settling HI Messrs, 
| into their natural serious and sober cast. They # Before 
were found to be great mimics, both in gesture ae HF seen ma 


sound, and would repeat any word of our languag®  ¢vident} 
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ue of with great correctness of pronunciation. Their | landing, one of the men seemed anxious to talk ing them derives but little satisfaction, no two au- 
Were : itations of sounds were truly astonishing. One| with them. He pointed to the ship, and tried | thorities agreeing in their views upon the subject. 
lass. aes ascended and descended the octave per- | to express many things by gestures; then pointed | I am inclined to believe that as much depends upon 
alued a following the sounds of the violin correctly. | to the south-east, and then again to the ship, | the vessel, and the manner in which she is navi- 
ripes, aan then found he could sound the common after which, clasping his hands, as in our mode gated, as the route pursued, whether the Cape is 
‘ound chords, and follow through the semitone scale, with | of prayer, he said, ‘Eloah, Eloah,’ as though | passed close to, or given a good berth: the object 


cearcely an error. They have all musical voices, 


speaking in the note G sharp, ending with the semi- 
, and tone A, When asking for presents, and were con- 
Brass, tinually singing, 
®, the Yah mass scoo nah Yah mass seoo nah. 
> Their mimicry became annoying, and precluded 
n the wetting at any of their words or ideas. It not 
yo waly extended to words or sounds, but actions also, 
wi snd was at times truly ridiculous. The usual mae 
They nerof interrogating for names Ww as quite unsucc —_— 
On pointing to the nose, for instance, they did the 
ote ame. Anything they saw done they would mimic, 
me and with an extraordinary degree of ac —, On 
h they these canoes approaching the ship, the pr co ape! one 
are 89 of the family, or chief, standing up in | lis canoe, 
anoes made a harangue. He spoke in G natural, and did 
10u ht not vary his voice more than a semitone. rhe pitch 
. of the voice of the female is an octave higher. Al- 


though they have been heard to shout quite loud, 
yet they caunot endure a noise. When the drum 
heat, or a gun was fired, they invariably stopped 
theirears. ‘They always speak to each other in a 


across 
twelve 
e that 


ay 


Their cautious manner and movements 


1 their whisper. tio r 
ir huts prove them to be a timid race. ‘The men are ex- 
at the ceedingly jealous of their women, and will not allow | 
ot, and any one, if they can help it, to enter their huts, par- 
ey are ticularly boys. 


- earth, 


“The women were never suffered to come on 


ey are hoard. They appeared modest in the presence of | 
smaller strangers. They never move from a sitting posture, | 
lerably or rather squat, with their knees close together, 
rf, and reaching to their chin, their feet in contact, and 
nd im- touching the lower part of the body. They are ex- | 
juite so tremely ugly. Their hands and feet were small and | 
se huts well shaped, and from appearance they are not ac- 


mut four 
hole to 
avation 
of elay, 
en well 
hut isa 


customed to do any hard work. ‘They appear very 
fondand seem careful of their young children, though 
on several occasions they offered them for sale for a 


it was thought, from the hideous appearance of the 
females, produced in part by their being painted and 
»F ) } 


5 


early as smutted, that they had been disfigured by the men 
of a hut previous to coming alongside. It was remarked 
sh, con- that when one of them saw herself in a looking- 
yurhood, glass, she burst into tears, as Jack thought from 


huts or pure mortification. The men are employed in 


nication building the huts, obtaining food, and providing for 
itainous their other wants. The women were generally seen 





ersected 
st places 
th a soil 
‘ich it is 
s as well 
netrable 
‘rowth of 
them to 
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, and do 
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paddling their canoes. When this party of natives 
left the ship and reached the shore, the women re- 
mained in their canoes, and the men began building 
their temporary huts; the little children were seen 
capering quite naked on the beach, 
thermometer was at 40°. On the hut being finished, 
which occupied about an hour, the women went on 
shore to take possession of it. They all seemed quite 
happy and contented. Before they left the ship, 
the greater part of them were dressed in old clothes, 
that had been given to them by the officers and men 








yntaining who all showed themselves extremely anxious ‘to 
out six: Mj make them comfortable.’ This gave rise to much 
fants, one merriment, as Jack was not disposed to allow any 
te naked. difficulties to interfere in the fitting. If the jackets 
it. They proved too tight across the shoulders, which they 
w stones, invariably were, a slit down the back effectually re- 
ith bone, medied the defect. Ifa pair of trowsers was found | 
W ith this {00 small around the waist, the knife was again re- 
quantities sorted to, and in some cases a fit was made by sever- 
> induced ing the legs. The most difficult fit, and the one 
alongside HH which afforded the most merriment, was that of a 
y presents, Hf Woman to whom an old coat was given. This she 
and some H# concluded bel; nged to her nether limbs, and 


¢ no 
‘gns, hints, nor shouts could correct her mistake. 


not show 








rd, excep HI Her feet were thrust through the sleeves, and after 
| in boring tard squeezing she succeeded in drawing them on. 
nk, which ith the skirts brought up in front, she took her 
They were seat in the canoe with great satisfaction, amid a roar 
and often i of laughter from all who saw he r. Towards evening 
ly settling Messrs, Waldron and Drayton visited their huts. | 
ist. Before they reached the shore, the natives were 
esture al en making a fire on the beach, for their ree: ption 
languag’: HF tvidently : 


. Senge ene cain eal a | ~~ * : . 
tile. They have their faces smutted all over, and | poth spirits and wine, but was very fond of sweet- 


| piece of seal-skin to allow the heat to reach their | 
























































































; the ground, making them keep time to the following 


| of injuring themselves by it. Their food consists of | 


| leh,’ dancing and laughing. His mimicry prevented 


although the | 


| 


to avoid their entering their huts, On| procee 
i 


he thought we had come from God. After a little 
time, they gained admittance to the hut. The 
men creeping in first, squatted themselves directly 
in front of the women, all holding out the small 


of all is to pass it as quickly as possible, and taking 
into consideration the difficulties to be incurred 
from boisterous weather, heavy seas, and ice, it is 
impossible to lay down any precise rule: that course 
which appears most feasible at the time ought to be 
adopted, keeping, however, in view, that there is no 
danger to be apprehended in navigating on the 
western coast of Terra del Fuego, as the current 
sets along its coast, and it is perfectly safe and 
practicable to navigate it as far as Cape Pillar. The 
great difficulty exists in passing the pitch of the 
Cape; there is none afterwards in getting to the 
westward. On the coast, the wind seldom blows 
long from the same quarter, but veers from south- 
west to north-west: the gales generally begin at the 
former quarter and end at the latter. Previous to 
the south-west gales, it would, therefore, in all cases, 
be advisable, when indications of.their occurrence 
are visible, (which are known by the banks of 
cumuli in that quarter, some twenty-four hours 
| previously, ) to stand to the southward and westward 
in preference, with as much sail as well can be 
carried, that when the change occurs, you may be 
ready to stand on the other tack to the northward, 
One thing every navigator ought to bear in mind, 
| that it requires all the activity and perseverance he 
may be possessed of, to accomplish it quickly.”’ 

On arriving at Valparaiso, they established 
an observatory. The morals of this place are 
| greatly improved; order now prevails, and 
| crime is rare :— 


bodies. The women squatted three deep behind 
the men, the oldest in front, nestling the infants. 
After being in the hut, Mr. Drayton endeavoured to 
call the attention of the man who had made signs to 
him before entering, to know whether they had any 
idea of a Supreme Being. The same man then put 
his hands together, repeating as before, ‘ Eloah, 
Eloah.’ From his manner, it was inferred that 
they had some idea of a God or a Supreme 
Being. Their mode of expressing friendship is by | 
jumping up and down. They made Messrs. Wal- 
dron and Drayton jump with them on the beach, 
before entering the hut, took hold of their arms, 
facing them, and jumping two or three inches from 


song: 


Ifa ma la ha ma la ha ma la ha ma la. 
O lala la la la la la Ia la. 
All our endeavours to find out how they ignited | 
their fire proved unavailing. It must be exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to accomplish, judging from 
the care they take of it, always carrying it with | 
them in their canoes, and the danger they thus run | 


limpets, mussels, and other shell-fish. Quantities 
of fish, and some seals, are now and then taken 
among the kelp, and with berries of various kinds, 
and wild celery, they do not want. They seldom 
cook their food much. The shell-fish are detached 
from the shell by heat, and the fish are partly 
roasted in their skins, without being cleaned. When 
on board, one of them was induced to sit at the 
dinner-table; after a few lessons, he handled his 
knife and fork with much dexterity. He refused 


“The predominant trait of the Chilians, when 
compared with other South Americans, is their love 
of country and attachment to their homes. This 
feeling is common to all classes. There is also a 
great feeling of independence and equality. Public 
opinion has weight in directing the affairs of state. 
The people are fond of agricultural pursuits, and 
the lower orders much better disposed towards 
foreigners than in other parts. Schools and colleges 
have been established, and a desire to extend the 
benefits of education throughout the population is 
evinced. This has been of late one of the constant 
aims of government. * The Chilians are ex- 
tremely fond of the dance called the samacueca. 
rhis may be called the national dance, and is in 
vogue among the common people. It is usually 
performed at the chingano, which is a kind of am- 
phitheatre, surrounded by apartments where refresh- 
ments, including strong drinks, are sold, and is 
generally well filled by both sexes. The dance is 
performed on a kind of stage, under an open shed. 
The music is a mixture of Spanish and Indian, and 
is performed altogether by females, on an old- 
fashioned long and narrow harp, one end of which 
rests on the lap of the performer, and the other on 
the stage, ten feet off A second girl is seen mer- 
rily beating time on the sounding board of the in- 
strument. On the right is another, strumming the 
common chords on a wire-string guitar or kitty, 
making, at every vibration of the right hand, a 
| full sweep across all the strings, and varying the 
In addition to this, they sang a national 
in Spanish, at the top of their voices, 
ng a kind of alto; the whole producing a 

very strange combination of sounds. The dance is 
| performed by a young man and woman; the former 
is gaudily decked in a light scarlet jacket, em- 
broidered with gold lace, white pantaloons, red sash 
and pumps, with a tiny red cap; whilst that of his 
| partner consists of a gaudy painted muslin dress, 
quite short and stiffly starched, not a little aided 
by an ample pair of hips; thrown over all is a rich 
these, with well-fitted silk 
stockings, complete -her attire. ‘ se last are in 
truth characteristic of the Chilian women of ali 
classes, and they take no pains to conceal them. 
| One not unfrequently ance of silk 
stockings in W 


ened water. Salt provisions were not at all to his 
liking, but rice and plum-pudding were agreeable 
to his taste, and he literally crammed them into his 
mouth. After his appetite had been satisfied, he 
was in great good humour, singing his ‘ Hey meh 


any satisfactory inquiries being made of him relative 
toa vocabulary. Some of the officers painted the 
faces of these natives black, white, and red: this 
delighted them very much, and it was quite amusing 
to see the grimaces made by them before a looking- 
glass. One of these natives remained on board for 
| upwards of a weck, and being washed and combed, 
he became two or three shades lighter in colour. 
Clothes were put on him. He was about tweuty- 
| three years of age; and was unwell the whole time | 
he was on board, from eating such quantities of rice, 
&e. His astonishment was very great on attending 
divine service. The moment the chaplain began to 
read from the book, his eyes were riveted upon him, | 
where they remained as long as he continued to | 
read. At the end of the week he became dissatis- 
fied, and was set on shore, and soon appeared naked . 
again. It was observed, on presents being made, | “hords. 
that those who did not receive any began a sort of | OVe-SONg; 
whining cry, putting on the most doleful-looking | °"© 
countenances imaginable. They are much addicted 
to theft, if any opportunity offers. The night before 
they left the bay, they stole and cut up one of the 
wind-sails, which had been scrubbed and hung up 
on shore to dry. Although we had no absolute proof 
of it, we are inclined to the belief that they bury 
their dead in caves.” 
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We now approach the Southern Cruise; 
noting that the squadron experienced the usual 
reception at Cape Horn,—rough and stormy 
weather. 
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worn on the head, and the hair, parted and equally 
divided from the forehead back to the neck, hangs 
down in two long plaits on each shoulder .to the 
waist. The style of dancing is somewhat like a 
fandango. The couple begin by facing each other 
and flirting handkerchiefs over each other’s heads, 
then approaching, slowly retreating again, then 
quickly shooting off to one side, passing under arms 
without touching, with great agility, rattling and 
beating time with castanets. Their movements are 
quite graceful, those of their feet pretty, and withal 
quite amorous; the gestures may be readily under- 
stood, not only by the native audience, but by 
foreigners. I cannot say much for its moral ten- 
dency.” 

An excursion to the Cordilleras, by the scien- 
tific corps, was to be expected; it seems, how- 
ever, that they were not provided with the 
requisite instruments for ascertaining elevations. 
They ascended a ridge belonging to the main 
body of the Cordilleras, and at the height of 
about ten thousand feet, they reached the sum- 
mit. 


“ Here they had an extensive view of all the line of | 


the snow peaks. That of Tupongati appeared the 
most conspicuous, although at a distance of eighty 
miles. The guide asserted that he could see smoke 
issuing from its volcano in a faint streak, but it was 


from this view of it was quite sharp-pointed. The 
scene immediately around them was one of grandeur 
and desolation: mountain after mountain, separated 
by immense chasms, to the depth of thousands of 
feet, and the sides broken in the most fantastic forms 
imaginable. * * Nothing could be more striking 
than the complete silence that reigned everywhere; 
not a living thing appeared to their view. After 
spending some time on the top, they began their 
descent; and after two hours’ hard travelling they 
reached the snow line, and passed the night very 
comfortably in the open air, with their blankets and 
pillions, or saddle-cloths. Fuel for a fire they un- 


expectedly found in abundance: the Alpinia um- 
bellifera answering admirably for that purpose, 


from the quantity of resinous matter it contains. 
Near their camp was the bank of snow before 
spoken of, from which the city has been supplied 
for many years. It covers several acres. The snow 
line here seemed to have remained constant, and 
would have afforded a fine opportunity to have 
verified the rule of Humboldt, but they had no 
instruments. ‘The height they had ascended was 
supposed to have been about eleven thousand feet, 
and the Cordilleras opposite them about four thou- 
sand feet higher. The view of the mass of the 
Cordilleras, in its general outline, was not unlike 
those of Mont Blanc and other mountains in Swit- 
zerland.” 


In working the mines in the neighbourhood 
of Chili, little skill seems to be exerted: thus, 
on one occasion, after the labour of several weeks, 
in extending a shaft, there was found not a 
particle of ore to reward the toil :— 


“They were just about giving up the search, 
when the mayoral, or master-workman, declaring 
he would have a last. blow for luck, struck the rock 
with all his force. This detached a large fragment, 
and to their surprise and delight, laid open a vein, 
which proved the largest and richest that had been 
worked for many years. From this it would appear 
that the employment is attended with much uncer- 
tainty ; and after exhausting one of these treasure 
deposits, there are no means or signs known to them 
by which they can ascertain the best direction to 
take to discover another. * * The mines, by the 
light of the numerous candles, exhibited all the 
shades of green, blue, yellow, purple, bronze, &c., 
having a metallic and lustrous appearance. The 
confined air, with the heat of so many candles, made 
it quite oppressive; and persons who have not often 
visited mines, are subject to faintness and vertigo 
from this cause. Mr. Alderson and Mr. Dana 
were both affected by it. It was the first time the 
former had ever penctrated so far, Mr. Newman and 
himself being governed by the report of the mayoral, 
and the ore brought up in their operations. The 
miners were not a little astonished at our gentlemen 





| one hundred pounds. 
| tity to load a drove of mules is extracted, it is 
| thrown down the mountain slide, and then carried 
| to the furnace at Jaquel. 
beyond the vision of our gentlemen. The peak itself | 
| ployed was one hundred. 





loading themselves, besides the specimens of ores, 
with the piedra bruta, which they considered of no 
value. ‘The manner of labour in the mines is in as 
rude a state as it was found in the agricultural 
branches of industry. A clumsy pick-axe, a short 
crowbar, a stone-cutter’s chisel, and an enormous 
oblong iron hammer, of twenty-five pounds weight, 
were the only tools. The hammer is only used 
when the ore is too high to be reached with the 
pick or crowbar. The miners, from the constant 
exercise of their arms and chest, have them well 
developed, and appear brawny figures. When the 
ore is too tough to be removed by the ordinary 
methods, they blast it off in small fragments, not 
daring to use large blasts, lest the rock should cave 
in upon them. Only a few weeks previous to their 
visit, the mayoral, while at the farthest end of the 
gallery, was alarmed by the rattling down of some 
stones, and before he could retreat, the walls caved 
in for several yards outside of where he was, leaving 
bat a small space. It required eighteen hours of 
unceasing effort by nearly a hundred men to extri- 
cate him from his perilous situation. The ore is 
brought to the mouth of the mine on the backs of 
men, in sacks made of raw hide, and holding about 
Whenever a sufficient quan- 


Only seventeen miners 
were employed; previous to this the number em- 
Whenever a richer vein 
was struck a larger number were employed, who 
could always be easily obtained by foreigners, the 
natives preferring to work for them, as they say 
whatever the profits or losses may be, they are sure 
of being regularly paid. The wages are small— 
from three to four dollars per month, in addition to 
their food. They are allowed to draw a third 
of their pay on the last Saturday of every month, 
and full settlement is made twice a year. They are 
supplied with clothing and other necessaries, out of 
which the agent makes a per centage, and which is 
charged against their wages. There is one admir- 
able regulation of the Chilian government, that of 
not permitting liquors to be brought within aleague 
of any mine, under a severe penalty which is strictly 
enforced. The cost of the maintenance of each 
workman is not great; they are allowed as rations 
for breakfast four handfuls of dried figs, and the 
same of walnuts: value about three cents. For 
dinner they have bread, and fresh beef or pork. 
Small stores, as sugar and tea, they find themselves. 
One of the greatest inconveniences, and which is 
attended with some expense, is the supply of the 
miners with water, which has to be brought up the 
mountains. The miners’ huts are the last dwellings 
on the Chilian side of the Andes.” 


The manner in which St. John’s day is kept 
in Peru is amusingly described :— 


“On St. John’s day, (24th of June,) the patron 
saint of Lima, a great festival among the lower 
classes—the cholos, natives, zambos, and blacks— 
takes place. It is held in the valley of Amancaes, 
about three miles north of the city. Previous to 
the day, a number of tents and booths are erected 
in the valley, which is about half a mile long, and 
one-third of a mile wide. These are decked out 
with flags and banners. There are tents for refresh- 
ments, strong drinks, dancing, gambling, &c., in 
every direction. On the road leading to this scene 
are erected shrines of the saint, where all who pass 
are expected to pay their contributions. On this 
day, every horse and vehicle in Lima is engaged, 
and at exorbitant rates. The whole road leading to 
the valley is crowded from an early hour in the 
morning. The higher classes generally frequent it 
early and return soon, while those of the middle and 
lower classes continue to keep it up until a late 
hour. Every one is decked with the flowers of the 
Pancratium Amancaes, which grows in great abun- 
dance in the place where the festival is held; and 
the decoration extends even to the horses and mules, 
as well as to the booths and vehicles. As the day 
advances, the crowd increases. No 4th of July in 
our own country could equal the uproarious drunk- 
enness that ensues. Dancing is the favourite 
amusement. The dance in which they most delight 
is a national one, called the samacueca, and no 





words can give an idea of its vulgarity and obscenity. 
I think it a happy circumstance that it is confined 
to this country. One Amancaes day would uptum 
a whole year of morals. As intoxication ensues it 
goes to extreme lengths. Italia, or rather Pisco, 
is pledged to every one, and many are seen with 
bottle and glass passing about, and pledging happi 

ness and prosperity, in the hope of getting a pi 
reward. The music to which they dance consists of 
a small guitar, accompanied with the voice and 
beating of time; the time is quite monotonous 
somewhat resembling the Spanish seguidilla, The 
crowd is great, consisting of cholos, zambos 
negroes, and whites, variously dressed and jumbled 
together; some singing, some begging, fighting 
swearing, laughing; no order, all confusion, This 
is the centre of the fray. On the outskirts are seen 
groups of the better classes, sitting down to their 
pic-nics. The acting President and Governor of 
Lima, Lafuente and staff, honoured the place with 
their presence, to please the people. He did not 
however, appear to receive any honours, nor was his 
arrival greeted with marks of approbation or en- 
thusiasm. Towards evening, when the inebriated 
mass is returning, the great sport of the day occurs, 
The cholo women, who ride astride, are remarkably 
good horsewomen, and extremely expert in manag- 
ing their horses. Their dress is peculiar: a large 
broad-brimmed hat, with flowing ribands of ga 

colours, short spencer or jacket of silk, a gaudy 
calico or painted muslin skirt, silk stockings, blue, 
pink, or white satin shoes, and over the whole is 
sometimes worn a white poncho. Large wooden 
stirrups, ornamented with silver, numerous pillions, 
a saddle-cloth, and richly ornamented bridle, all 
decked with amancaes, form the caparison of the 
steeds. Nothing can exceed the confusion of the 
return of this great throng, moving over a dusty 
road, shouting and racing. The cholo women are 
always on the lead, and actively engaged in taking 
care of their drunken partners, who are frequently 
seen mounted behind them, with their faces flushed 
from the effects of pisco, forming an odd contrast 
to the beautiful yellow flowers that adorn their hats, 
The great feat of the women who ride single, is to 
unhorse their companions, which they frequently 
succeed in doing, to the great amusement and sport 
of the pedestrians, and the discomfiture of their 
male associates. They are seen while at full gallop 
to stop suddenly, whirl round two or three times, 
and go off again at full speed, covering themselves 
and the bystanders with dust. Just before reaching 
the city, the road is lined with vehicles, not unlike 
our cabs, in which are seated ladies in full costume. 
The Alameda, as well as the streets leading into it, 
is crowded on this occasion with all the fashion of 
the city. Though the crowd would lead to the 
belief that every body was abroad, yet the doors and 
windows are filled with heads, more or less deco- 
rated with amancaes. This is a festival nowhere 
surpassed in drunkenness and uproar.” 


Some account, also, is given of the ruins of 
Pachacamac:— 


‘ Pachacamac is one of the most interesting spots 
on this part of the coast, although it is said it will 
not compare with many others in various parts of 
the country, especially at Cusco. They left Callao 
on the afternoon of the 28th of June, and were at 
anchor about midnight abreast of the place. At 
daylight the surf was found so heavy as to renderit 
dangerous to land in the whale-boat. By the per- 
severance of the officers, a raft was formed of the 
India-rubber mattrasses and oars; two balsas were 
also provided. Lieutenant Underwood made the 
first attempt, and paddled himself into the rollers, 
the first one of which threw him and the balsas end 
over end. Shortly after, the raft was seen bottom 
up, the oar broken, and the fragments sticking up 
in various directions; but he was missing. He 
soon, however, made his appearance at some dis- 
tance, and just as he reached the raft, a second sea 
broke over him, and he again disappeared, ap- 
parently much exhausted. When the third roller 
broke over him, he was considered for a few moments 
as lost ; and it was no small relief to see him crawl- 
ing from the water up on the beach, a short time 
afterwards. The raft was now pulled back to . 
tender by the line. In consequence of the ! 
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success of this experiment, it was determined to 


e a trial in the whale-boat, which succeeded tracts we have given will convince the reader 
without accident. Dr. Pickering and Lieutenant that we 


Underwood now proceeded to the temple. At the 
base of the hills, they found a few cabins of Indians, 
who stated that they had not chosen the proper 
place for landing. The Temple of Pachacamac, or 
Castle, as it is called by the Indians, is on the sum- 
mit of a hill, with three terraces; the view of it 
from the north is somewhat like that of the Pyramid 
of Cholula, given by Humboldt, except that the 
flanks were perpendicular. 
the hill is two hundred and fifty feet, that of the 
mason-work, eighty; the form is rectangular, the 


pase being five hundred by four hundred feet. At | 


the south-eastern extremity, the three distinct ter- 


races are not so perceptible, and the declivity is | 
more gentle. The walls, where great strength was | 


required to support the earth, were built of unhewn 
square blocks of rock ; these were cased with sun- 
dried bricks (adobes), which were covered with a 


coating of clay or plaster, and stained or painted of | 


areddish colour. A range of square brick pilasters 
projected from the uppermost wall, facing the sca, 
evidently belonging originally to the interior of a 
large apartment. These pilasters gave it the aspect 
of an Egyptian structure. In no other Peruvian 
antiquities have pilasters been seen byus. On one 
of the northern terraces were also remains of apart- 
ments; here the brick appeared more friable, owing 
to a greater proportion of sand; where they re- 


tained their shape, their dimensions were nine | 


inches in width by six inches deep, varying in 
height from nine inches to two feet; and they were 
laid so as to break joint, though not always in a 
workmanlike manner. The remains of the town 
occupy some undulating ground, of less elevation, 
a quarter of a mile to the northward. This also 
forms a rectangle, one-fifth by one-third of a mile 
in size; through the middle runs lengthwise a 
straight street, twenty feet in width. The walls of 
some of the ruins are thirty feet high, and cross 
each other at right angles. The buildings were 
apparently connected together, except where the 
streets intervened. The larger areas were again 
divided by thinner partitions, and one of them was 
observed to contain fourrectangular pits, the plaster- 
ing of which appeared quite fresh. No traces of 
doors or windows towards the strects could be dis- 
covered, norindeed anywhere else. The walls were 
exclusively of sun-dried brick, and their direetion, 
north-east and south-west, the same as those of the 
temple, which fronted the sea. Some graves were 
observed to the southward of the temple, but the 
principal burying-ground was between the temple 
and town. Some of the graves were rectangular 
pits, lined with a dry wall of stone, and covered 
with layers of reeds and canes, on which the earth 
was filled in to the depth of a foot or more, so as to 
be even with the surface. The skulls brought from 
this place were of various characters ; the majority 
of them presented the vertical elevation, or raised 
ceciput, the usual characteristic of the ancient 
Peruvians, while others had the forehead and top of 
thehead depressed. Eight of these were obtained, 
ad are now deposited at Washington. The bodies 
Were found enveloped in cloth of various qualities, 
anda variety in its colours still existed. Various 
utensils and other articles were found, which seemed 
to denote the occupation of the individual: wooden 
needles and weaving utensils; netting made in the 
usual style; a sling; cordage of different kinds; a 
sort of coarse basket; fragments of pottery, and 

plated stirrups. They also found various vegetable 
substances : husks of Indian corn, with ears of two 

Yaneties, one with the grain slightly pointed, the 

ither, the short and black variety, which is still 

very commonly cultivated; cotton seeds; small 

bunches of wool; gourd-shells, with a square hole 

cut out, precisely as is done at present. ‘These fur- 

uished evidence of the style of the articles manu- 

factured before the arrival of the Spaniards, and of 
the cultivation of the vegetable products; when to 

these we add the native tuberous roots (among them 

te potato) cultivated in the mountains, and the 

animals found domesticated, viz., the llama, dog, 

and Guinea-pig, and the knowledge of at least one 


metal, we may judge what has since been ac- 
guired,”* 


The whole height of | 


artistic attributes, as an epic, and at once 
established its title to be considered a work of 
are dealing with a work of great in-| art, largerin scope, and more elaborate in execu- 
| terest. tion, than any known composition of its kind in 
an age prior to the blossoming of the chivalresque 
romances of the 12th century.” The fable 
struck a deep root in Flanders, for, in the early 
part of the 13th century, the term Isangrini 
(from Isengrim, the wolf) was affixed as a party 
name to the adherents of Mathilda, the countess 
of Flanders, then at war with her subjects. 
There are not wanting some who have affirmed 
that the poem had from the beginning a per- 
sonal reference; the Fox being none other than 
Duke Reinhard of Lothringen, and the Badger, 
Count Isengrim of Austria, The translator 
observes :— 


| Here, for the present, we must rest. The ex- 





Reynard the Fox—a Renowned Apologue of the 
Middle Age reproduced in Rhyme. By S. 
Naylor. Longmans. 

| Tux “most pleasant and delightful history of 
| Reynard the Fox,’ here presented to us in 
| English rhyme, is of the class of those ‘“ hand- 
| books of the world,’’ which, obscure in their 
| origin, have grown in bulk and influence from 
| time to time and travelled from place to place, 
| not as if they were the work of one man’s 
| wit, but as if the race itself had contributed to 
| their existence, as the joint products of its general 
intelligence. So well entitled is the specimen 
| before us to the character assigned, that it has 
been not inaptly styled “the unholy Bible of 
| the World,” having right early a European 
| celebrity, recognized in England by “ paintings 
| 


“ Whether or not the fable-characters of the poem 
were designed by the author as referable to living 
persons (which Mone, and Eckhardt before him, 
maintained), or whether the allusions were intended 
as simply applicable to classes, rather than to indi- 
viduals, are questions of little moment; for what is 
true of particulars in the same category may be af- 
firmed of the rest, and, in either case, the rule has 
been long held sound law—ridentem dicere verum quid 
vetat? Strong opinions in favour of the former 
hypothesis have been strenuously advanced by Wil- 
lems and others, and no iess doggedly denied by 
Grimm and Raynouard. ‘ Playful allusions,’ says 
Gervinus, ‘to suitable characters and persons have 
always been considered as within the scope of the 
fable-works:’ and he then refers to the fact, that the 
more we come to learn of this kind of composition, 
the more obvious and intelligible are the pervading 
allegorical allusions in them all, particularly the 
later productions of their class, in which this species 
of tropology stands unquestionably confessed. In 
the Reynard, surely, the conclusions must be affirmed 
to point the other way: there is so obviously one 
simple yet incontrovertible world-axiom ever upper- 
most in the poet’s mind, from first to last, throughout 
his elaborated work, that he who could rise from the 
perusal without feeling his conviction of its truth 
strengthened and confirmed, will have read a wise 
book with a witless apprehension. In the impressive 
developement of that truth, and of its universality, 
the real purpose of this most didactic, as well as 
amusing, of compositions is clearly discerned. The 
Fourberies of the Fox, who, although he may figura- 
tively be considered (like Goethe’s Mephistopheles) 
its hero of immortality, are but ‘the cogs, and ares, 
the cylinders, and wheels,’ by which the machinery is 
contrived to act on that perilous stuff which makes 
up the individual foibles of the remaining characters 
—the motive power impelling onwards a concatenated 
series of disastrous results, the fruits of fatal indul- 
gence when prompted by the devices of a devil— 
whether fox or fiend. It is the one fault or infirmity, 
the weak side of the victim, by means of which Rey- 
nard, the arch-impostor, commands the whole of his 
success. The greater sagacity of the Fox arises not 
so much from any larger endowments, as from the 
remorseles’, heartless, passionless obliquity of his 
nature. His cunning, unlike the cunning of all 
merely clever fellows, is not entirely compounded of 
the selfish craft of wakeful and shrewd observation, 
nor does his wisdom consist exclusively in the trite 
observances of every-day experience. His wits are 
sharpened to a finer point by something more than 
their constant activity. It is by the exercise of in- 
born astuteness that the idiosyncrasy of each victim 
is exposed to his intuition, and the means made at 
once available for his artful practices on the side of 
the sore so patent to his view. ‘The Fox's is the art 
to conceal art: his very nature is art, and artifice his 
element: his marvellous speciousness is never present 
to himscif: he has a moral squint in his mind's eye: 
he cannot see aright without looking askance : trea- 
| chery and deceit are to him familiar as household 
things, and to act without their instrumentality would 
be to will without incentive: no thought but what is 
furtive can occur to him—no course but the crooked, 
can he fancy straight ; the thunder of the ‘ crack o° 
doom’ would fail to startle him into propriety : he is 
| of kin with the irreclaimable spirit denounced by the 





| and carvings, still extant in our Cathedrals, of 
subjects from its scenes, not improbably designed 
and executed by the foreign artists whose services 
were extensively retained to embellish our early 
architecture.”’*+ Reynard the Fox is a work of 
which it is doubtful if there be any classic 
example. The Grecks had a “ brute-fable,”— | 
but this is a “brute-epic.”” The former_was of 
eastern origin, and the latter of Gothic growth, 
being indeed peculiar to the Teutonic family of 
the great Frankish race, and accordingly 
stamped with significant distinction as the 
“ Volks-poesie.” In the lyrical pieces of the 
chivalresque period, mention is made of Rey- 
nard the Fox, as older than any extant produc- 
tion of the Trouveurs. Richard Cceur de Lion 
refers to it in one of his Sirventés. Thus the 
same “people’s-poetry” was also the word of 
wisdom to the monarch, and high and low were 
included in its definition. The learned Jacob 
Grimm, it seems, discovered, in 1841, a Greek 
version of our brute-epos; but the Hellenic 
poem, it may be safely afiirmed, never flourished 
in ancient Greece. ‘The ancients,” says 
Gervinus, “in their poetical, no less than in 
their artistical compositions, alone recognized 
the aspirations after Heroes and Gods. Their 
gaze was directed uniformly upwards: they left 
the lower region of fable to slaves and strangers. | 
By way of exception, indeed, a Batracho- 
myomachia might appear, for what did Greece not 
produce ?”’ Indeed, by one Planudes, a Con- 
stantinopolitan Monk, it is asserted that AEsop 
himself was no Greek ; and his opinion has been 
corroborated by a reference to his well-known 
fable of ‘The Fox and the Grapes.” Our dull 
western héads have objected that foxes never 
did eat grapes, sour or sweet; but, oriental 
experience has decided that the Asiatic Reynard | 
is a bacchanal from infancy. ‘ ‘Take us,” says | 
the wise singer of the Song of songs, ‘the foxes, | 





the little foxes,-that spoil the vines.’ There are 


some who will insist on the birth-place of the | 
uf 





present poem having beenoriental. Mr. Naylor 
remarks, that in the cycle of Eastern f le, called | 
after Pilpay (or Bidpai,) and also in Loqman’s | 
collection, many points of resemblance occur ; 
but he cannot find any precise prototype of the 
northern Reynard. The Jackal in the East, 
appears to play the part assigned to our Fox, 
but his attributes are A!sopian, with less of naive 
humour, and more of the didactic. He is the | 
fox en philosophe ; andin the Mahratta version, 
he is made the lion's prime minister. However 
this may be, commentators have now agreed to 
rule it as unquestionable that “in the Rynke der 
Voss of the Germans, and the Reinaert de Vos 
of the Dutch, the poem first assumed its true 





+ ‘The Pleasant Ilistory,’ as told by the pictures of 
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Everdingen, was lately re-issued (see Ath. No. 872.) indignant Roman :— 
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satire, the severest scourge of rogues and fools, had rhe mob run up and down the street, ** In with y mu, and a good fi hen — 
slept for want of an appropriate vicarious object on - “ lel hort every one they meet; Select—you'll have your choice of ten. been 
J oe ° . ‘ ill z ollect in one dense throng, ps - ~ ; Reo 
which to visit its correctionary lesson for the world. naar Ate paged prensa “ta Half in he crept, and with his snout an In! 
. ‘ , ¢ r- aa Beresy “ hee htncigee sreeh, 2° pep Fumbled s ciously about ; mena 
It is of small moment whether or not the early fables the Wolf can’t hear—all other sound But swore, upon his “ honour bright,” - 
were didactic in their origin, or merely feigned for | y . a - — himself ot drowned : He could not nose one, left or right!” and it 
entertainment, as Grimm will have them ; certain it 4 “pebhinmny Da ages Anan - ae. asi *Gadso!” Lery; **I quite forgot! expla 
is, that the ancients early selected them as their means | They set on him with club and knife, — mae —— agen a ce there, 
- “ : “ 3 A A renege » rest shan't leave e th; : 
of ‘ teaching in parables,’ and the monks of the Middle } So that be y ‘seaped with life. Try up at t’ other end o’ th’ perch !” induc! 
Ages were not slow to adapt them to the requisitions | To me he flies, and bares his sconce, The rail whereon he stept was small, long 
8' ] | se OE seein ihn ‘sp 1 ong 1 
f satirical writing. Their use, then. i quivecal And begs I'l make him monk at o1 And thin, and much decayed withal; Ty 
of satirical writing. heir use, then, is unequivocal, ** Agreed !” forthwith Lclap him down Thinks I. “Siow ener 1¢ would be laid d 
in so far as their application has obtained amongst And singe the hair froin off his cr in thet Wan oe hat sé 
E - nt Tl } - The kni ing fe a To doit now! Then, noiselessly, that si 
Luropeans in all ages, vere can be no greater proof ae Reeves Seen Set eee oe From underneath the frame I draw fi : 
ae ees . a) c i: nds tel ten aenaaie tached th. SFOrD | . , rom | 
of the sufficiency of one test, in especial, as applied The little left he scarcely lacked it. The pin that propped it; witha roar, 
: eo : a . rs ’ + So what with cut, and kick, and cuff, Like blunderbuss let off, it rang. place 
to the merits of all works whose memory * men will "Twas plain he'd that time had enoug! rhe Wolf was startled at the banc 
Aone cia sab ™ ee | The Wolf was startled at the bang, from 
not willingly let die,’ than their self-contained power Once too, I showed him how to tickle And losing hold, quick canted off the po 
of reproduction in all places, and at all times. Of | Trout-fish, and left him in a pickle. } The rail, and tumbled in a trough! 
the truth of this, the Reynard offers a glaring instance | Another time le was by me | a — ean — oor exp ~ 
ies hen SP i Conducted to a seminary, 1 neighbouring kitchen, woke, and fete sens} 
on record. ; The prevailing ta ste for the satirical form Kept by a priest, who loved fat hogs: A light. Said they, ‘* Hark! what a crash! h 
of composition may have yielded, at various times, } His chimney, from the iron dogs | Something has fallen thro’ the sash !” there | 
to delicate longings after the tender pathos and more | To midway up (it was his pride — er oe tars ey —_ craft, : 
; ; Lae om Same af . , Was stored with many a bacon side j nd rain their blows about his plush. 
2 seductions of ater chivalre - Daag , i i i 
imaginative ductions of the later chivalresque ro Sinink Siauato aus scheme j With cudgels some, and threshing-flails, and ot 
mances, whose influence over the higher classes was The greedy Wolf, who gorged and crammed They beat him one wide mass of wales! no ob 
irresistible as extensive: but the less fastidious liking Till in the flue his paunch got jammed. Ilis carcase (as I don't forget) assum: 
of the people has never once been estranged from their | He made a mighty great to-do, Was meshed with stripe-marks Hie 8 a0 freque 
fay ite: | 2e j inued li EG age ll the | But could not budge from out the flue: In this wise, many a scurvy trick 3 que: 
avourite , hence its continued popularity in all the | For, entering with his stomach empty, I played the Wolf,—’t would make you sick lead th 
countries into whose rhymed vernacular it has once Of gluttonous growth once never dreamt he ' Were Ith’ whole catalogue to run thro’: . 
° ¢ . 28 | } i't wer ible do! isastr 
found its way—another proof of the power of idiom | Meanwhile the household all I raised D elehiet ae rife i fier i, ig formal 
4 eye ane e ee avae b0U < < ’ } d schie » “ted, 
to serve as familiar exposition of the law ordaining | And left him in his scrape, half erazed: | os ahdch cama haainenns deataies. which 
‘the indestructible vitality of worth, however rude’!” | ae ran to : id oor _ nicked him Cozen, these are my sins,—my own bent ouiel 
‘ ss Just sitting down (like t’other victim | I ; aa Reinet AE. SP na i) 
: ns »ramarke nfer » > witie+a . . pte $ pesgents | mpels to adequate atonement ; 
These sensible remarks offer the best criticism | To dine—off capon and a roast Full heavy on my soul they weigh : test of 
on the poem that can be given. Let us add to had wg stomach of a ghost Grant me your absolution, pray! on a pi 
. ° ° . " | osee the ho n tu : 7 itti ‘es ¢ 
them the following observation, from Mr. Car- | Sieatwe. cnhetein | And what the penance fitting, say. sented | 
lyle, and this part of our subject will then be | And snatched the capon off his platter. |} Much of the success of this fable epos, no wet 
7 ons ° 3 on Ab * | You never 1 ] " | ° . Maintai 
sufficiently indicated,—* The table nowise de- | pero yey | doubt, depended on the sly hits at the clergy ground 
. . . ~ . eS » at | . . . V ° rr) 
rived its completeness from any individual or | Right up, av | with which it abounds. The clergy, in the: om 
nation; but rather being in old times univer- | But ere | is i veren turn, attempted to ery down all such works & eiaie 
. : } own went the t " . . > 7. . r . 
sally current, it was taken up by poets and | amet Whin/Ehawee |< Teufels-Lieder,’ but in vain ; all attempts t Such se 





satirists of all countries, from each received some interdict ‘* them as the corrupters of morals, and unless 

















now, 

accession or improvement, and properly has no | pag scclnes og | the underminers of religion and the state,” wert BH guno ti 
single author, and so it continued down to the v find, and wipe his locks, idle. ‘The Church’s canticles,’ says Mr. the cor 
age of Alkmar or Nicolaus Baumann, or whom- Sac a og Mi x! | Naylor, “ stood no chance against these profane explana 
soever he might be—some Lower Saxon, who “tty lha kine ie er’ Rocmeetieth 5 SR | ditties.” Whenever, indeed, contests betwee Hust st 
found the story, and blowing on it with the | The Dviest loud bawls to find relief: | clergy and laity have arisen, the poem of ‘ Rey- leaves c 
breath of genius, raised it up into a consistent be Dear tortie ae tenn cae eine nard,’ as we learn from Gervinus, has invariabl, J o¢ ty 
fable.”’ Where isengi im in bondage lay: | reappeared, with increased importance, receding ground 

The English version now before us, as we “ye finding him fixed yn | as they subsided, and starting again into vitality gator, a 
learn from the preface, is due to a suggestion te Ang maa | when their renewal called it once more from those of 


oblivion. At the various epochs of the In th 
formation it showed itself as a signal agent, = Creatior 
| from the sarcasms it contains on ecclesiastical BJ, j, y,.; 
| corruption, must remain a standing protest, 9 Bf of the 


from Goethe to the translator during a sojourn And will do penance for the san 
at Weimar. The basis of Mr. Naylor's transla- ti 
tion, however, is not Goethe’s own rifaccia- 
mento, but the Low-German Rynke der Voss, 


















by Heinrich von Alkmar; it is not strictly the he long as superstitious pretension or misbeliet hilosop 
verbal, but partly literal and partly paraphrastic, Sine beies Gill than be coneohetrs shall continue to excite the ridicule and oppos liion 
never coarse, and with such command of metri- They'll call us all a pack of noddies !” tion of common sense and unsophisticated pop original 
eal graces as might be expected from an accom- — rota spite a ee lar opinion. ’ all the n 
plished student. We wish, however, that the 7) vy kicked him em, sont ealt him more. It would be unjust to dismiss this volume tivators | 
general style had been less Hudibrastic, and he perspired at every pore. = without a recognition, at least, of the attention string th 
that the imperfect rhymes had been avoided. | et ecg entered ge and fine taste with which the Messrs. Long: tins’ }, 

Of a fable so well known, no analysis can be New foes flocked in, and helped the fray . mans have got it up; the binding, by Westlevs yersons, 
necessary. Nothing remains but that we pre- | etna penn > & Clarke, is excellent and characteristic, but tne chances, 





sent the reader witha few extracts, in corrobora- | Have done a limner service good typographical beauty of the work places Mr. Thus he 
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Richards, of St. Martin's Lane, at once among 
the foremost of our choice printers. 








Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Churchill. ; 
Few men are able to pursue cautiously and 
earnestly, the path of inductive science. The 
yastmajority are dissatisfied with their ignorance ; 
and to have no opinions but such as are founded 
upon a careful examination of testimony, or a 
rigid investigation of facts, is a state of mind 
which they frequently regard with contempt. 
This feeling is not unfrequently carried to such 
an extent, that the collector of facts in the great 
field of nature is often condemned as a useless 
member of society. It is not, however, because 
society has no opinions about science, that it 
thus acts, but because it has hastily adopted 
as truth the opinions of others, without sufii- 
cient investigation, or taken up with explanations 
of phenomena upon an insufficient examination. 
Thus it is that a true theory founded on facts, is 
often rejected when opposed to opinions that have 
been assumed to be true. There is, as it were, 
an infinite background to the facts and pheno- 
mena of the universe, on which the whole rest, 
and it is there where man has to make good his 


explanations of the facts he observes. It is 


there, if he proceed with the caution of the | 


inductive philosopher, that he may go on a 
long way, and confirm the principles and laws 
laid down by modern science. 
that same region that speculation, breaking loose 
from induction, reigns; and there we may find a 


place for all the so-called sciences that have | 


from century to century misled the unwary, all 
the popular errors that remain to this day un- 
exploded, all the delusions that often lead away 
sensible and intelligent people; in a word, it is 
there that we find Alchemy, Astrology, Witch- 
craft, Mesmerism, Southcotianism, Phrenology, 
and other kindred humbugs. There would be 
no objection to these things if they did not 
assume the form of true sciences—if they did not 
frequently oppose the true sciences, and thus mis- 
lead the ignorant and the credulous, and produce 
disastrous results. Coming far short of these more 
formal delusions, are those theories and principles 
which are propounded to explain various pheno- 
mena in nature, but which either will not bear the 
test of examination at all, or which are founded 
on a partial view of the facts which may be pre- 
sented to the mind of the theorizer. Some sciences 
maintaining a respectable position occupy this 
ground ; and in medicine, for example, we have 
anumber of theories, which will neither bear 
examination nor the test of opposing facts. 
Such sciences, however, could not assume a form 
unless such theories were admitted. At the 
same time, every science presents a region where 
the constantly diminishing probabilities of its 
explanations warns the philosopher that he 
must stop. It is precisely where the philosopher 
leaves off; that the dabbler in science, the lover 
of the marvellous in nature, begins. Here his 
ground is as safe as that of the patient investi- 
gator, and his guesses are of as much worth as 
those of his masters. 

In these ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,’ we have a book of this description. 
It is written by a man who has some knowledge 





of the sciences, but who prefers to be even with 


Pilosophers on the ground of uncertain specu- 
ation, rather than to pursue withthem the path of 
onginal investigation. The author has taken up 
; the natural sciences where their prudent cul- 
tvators have left them, and has endeavoured to 
string them together by a series of generaliza- 
fons, hypotheses either of his own or other 
ftsons, which, according to the doctrine of 
chances, will most of them turn out incorrect. 

us he commences these vestiges of creation 


aseaaa 


But it is also in | 


with the formation of worlds, and adopts the 
nebular hypothesis, which he supports by the 
following analogy :— 

) 

“ Reverting to a former illustration if we could 
suppose a number of persons of various ages pre- 
sented to the inspection of an intelligent being newly 
introduced into the world, we cannot doubt that he 
would soon become convinced that men had once 
been boys, that boys had once been infants, and, 
finally, that all had been brought into the world in 
exactly the same circumstances. Precisely thus, 
seeing in our astral system many thousands of worlds 
in all stages of formation, from the most rudimental 
to that immediately preceding the present condition 
of those we deem perfect, it is unavoidable to con- 
clude that all the perfect have gone through the 
various stages which we see in the rudimental. This 
leads us at once to the conclusion that the whole of 
our firmament was at one time a diffused mass of 
nebulous matter, extending through thespace which it 
still occupies. So also, of course, must have been 
the other astral systems. Indeed, we must presume 
the whole to have been originally in one connected 
ass, the astral systems being only the first division 
into parts, and solar systems the second.” 








if worlds or astral systems only existed three- 
score years and ten, then this analogy might be 
of assistance ; but seeing that it is quite impossible 
to observe a boy-star grow into a man-star, we 
| must doubt that a scientific observer could be- 
come convinced that the former was the stage of 
j the latter. The nebular theory may be correct, 
but we must protest against its being intro- 





| genious speculation. From the formation 
universes, suns, and worlds, the author comes 
to the formation of the earth. Here again, as a 
matter of necessity, conjecture supplies the place 
of observation :-— 


projection of the volcanic, have unquestionably taken 
place since the settlement of the earth in its present 
form. 
we see going on, under the agency of more or less in- 
telligible causes, even down to the present day. We 
may therefore consider them generally as compara- 
| tively recent transactions. Abstracting them from 
| the investigations before us, we arrive at the idea of 
| the earth in its first condition as a globe of its pre- 
| sent size—namely, as a mass, externally at least, 
consisting of the crystalline kind of rock, with the 
waters of the present seas and the present atmosphere 
around it,though these were probably in considerably 
different conditions, both as to temperature and their 
constituent materials, from what they now are. We 
are thus to presume that that crystalline texture of 
rock which we see exemplified in granite is the con- 
dition into which the great bulk of the solids of our 
earth were agglomerated directly from the nebulous 
or vaporiform state. It is a condition eminently of 
combination, for such rock is invariably composed of 
two o 
and hornblende—which associate in it in the form of 
grains or crystals, and which are themselves each 
composed of a group of the simple or elementary 
substances.” 








The author then in the following pages passes 
in review the gradual developement of the 
present state of the earth’s surface. In this 
review he has evidently consulted the papers of 
our best geologists, but there is such a represen- 
tation of facts as will best serve to support his 
own theories; and the whole of this part of his 
work affords abundant evidence, that his object 
is not so much the exhibition of truth as the 
establishment of his own opinions. Speaking 
of the first-formed creatures in the world he 
inquires :— 

* What were those creatures? It might well be 
with a kind of awe that the uninstructed inquirer 
would wait for an answer to this question. But 
nature is simpler than man’s wit would make her, 
and behold, the interrogation only brings before us 
the unpretending forms of various zoophytes and 
polypes, together with a few single and double- 





valved shell-fish (mollusks), all of them creatures of 


r nore of four substances—silica, mica, quartz, | 


duced into science as anything more than an in- | 
of | 


“The deposition of the aqueous rocks, and the | 


They are indeed of an order of events which | 


the sea. It might have been expected that vege- 
tables would first make their appearance, as they 
form a necessary first link in the chain of nutrition ; 
but their not being found first, is no proof that 
animals of any kind existed before them, seeing that, 
however abundantly they might be developed, their 
forms and substance were too slight to have a chance 
of being preserved with any distinctness amidst 
rocks which appear to have undergone a considerable 
| degree of heat. And the same cause, it is obvious, 
would prevent our having any memorial of the very 
lowest forms of animal life.” 

Here he would evidently have us infer that 
the mollusks of this period were low, or “ un- 
pretending” forms of creatures, whilst further 
on he admits that there were at that time 
Cephalopoda created, which far from being low 
forms of creatures, stand verging on the verte- 
brate division of animals. ‘The fact is, he is 
here, as in every other statement of the facts of 
a science, preparing for the great theory of his 
book, the theory of progressive developement. 
Having prepared the way through a history of 
the formation of the earth, he enters upon some 
general considerations with regard to the origin 
| of the animated tribes, in which he propounds 
his view of the relation of the God to the cre- 
ated world :— 

* A candid consideration of all these circumstances 
can scarcely fail to introduce into our minds a some- 
what different idea of organic creation from what has 
| hitherto been generally entertained. That God 
created animated beings, as well as the terraqueous 
theatre of their being, is a fact so powerfully evi- 
denced, and so universally received, that I at once 
take it for granted. Dut in the particulars of this so 
highly supported idea, we surely here see cause for 
some reconsideration. It may now be inquired,— 
In what way was the creation of animated beings 
effected? The ordinary notion may, I think, be not 
unjustly described as this, —that the Almighty Author 
produced the progenitors of all existing species by 
some sort of personal or immediate exertion. But 
| how does this notion comport with what we have 

seen of the gradual advance of species, from the 
j humblest to the highest? How can we suppose an 
| immediate exertion of this creative power at one 
time to produce zoophytes, another time to add a 
few marine mollusks, another to bring in one or two 
crustacea, again to produce crustaceous fishes, again 
perfect fishes, and so on to the end? This would 
surely be to take a very mean view of the Creative 
Power—to, in short, anthropomorphize it, or reduce 
it to some such character as that borne by the ordi- 
nary proceedings of mankind. And yet this would 
be unavoidable; for that the organic creation was 
thus progressive through a long space of time, rests 
on evidence which nothing can overturn or gainsay. 
Some idea must then be come to with regard to the 
mode in which the Divine Author proceeded in the 
organic creation. Let us seek in the history of the 
earth’s formation for a new suggestion on this point. 
We have seen powerful evidence, that the construc- 
tion of this globe and its associates, and inferentially 
that of all the other globes of space, was the result, 








not of any immediate or personal exertion on the 
part of the Deity, but of natural laws which are 
expressions of his will. What is to hinder our sup- 
posing that the organic creation is a result of natural 
laws which are alike an expression of his will? More 
than this, the fact of the cosmical arrangements being 
an effect of natural law, is a powerful argument for 
the organic arrangements being so likewise; for how 
can we suppose that the august Being who brought 








' all these countless worlds into form by the simple 


establishment of a natural principle flowing from his 
mind, was to interfere personally and specially on 
every occasion when a new shell-fish or reptile was 
to be ushered into existence on one of these worlds ? 
Surely this idea is too ridiculous to be for a moment 
entertained,” 

This view is evidently propounded for the 
purpose of showing that his theory of develope- 
ment is a natural law, and consequently, that 
there is no necessity for having recourse to the 
more commonly received supposition that God 
does exert a special power in the creation of 
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new species in the world. But the words 
“natural law,” 2s well as “ theory of —— 
ment,” are only «xpressions of certain facts that 
take place in the universe, and when properly 
used cannot run counter to the idea of a con- 
tinued exercise «f power by the Deity. 

We do not, however, quarrel with the author's 
heterodoxy, but with his unsupported conclusions 
for the purpose of bearing out his general argu- 
ment. 

In the chapter entitled ‘ Particular considera- 
tions on the origin of the animated tribes,’ we 
come at the great fact, on which his whole 
theory rests. After having stated that the vege- 
table and animal kingdom commence existence 
with a cell containing other cells, he proceeds : 

“Tt has likewise been noted that the globules of 
the blood are reproduced by the expansion of con- 
tained granules ; they are, in short, distinct organisms 
multiplied by the same fissiparoz's gencration. So that 
all animated nature may be said to be based on this 
mode of origin ; the fundamental form cf organic being 
is a globule, having a new globule forming within 
itself, by which it is in time discharged, and which is 
again following by another and another, in endless 
succession. 


organic elements, we should be enti'led to say that 
the fact of a transit from the inorganic into the or- 
ganic had been witnessed in that instance ; the pos- 
sibility of the commencement of animated creation 
by the ordinary laws of nature might be considered 
as established. Now it was announced some years 
ago by a French physiologist, that globules could be 
produced in albumen by electricity. If, therefore, 
these globules be identical with the cells, which 
are now held to be reproductive, it miglt be 
said that the production of albumen by artificial 
means is the only step in the process wanting. 
This has not yet been effected; but it is known 
to be only a chemical process, the mode of which 
may be any day discovered in the laboratory, and 
two compounds perfectly co-ordinate, urea and 
allantoin, have actually been produced.” 

Here is a precious probability, on which to 
build up a great theory ;—“ A French physiole- 
logist,” he does not know who, nor when, but 
“some years ago,” annotineed “ that globules 
could be produced in albumen by electricity.” 
{The Italics are the author's.) Now, if these 
globules cannot be preduced, then all the author's 
subsequent reasoning falls to the ground, for it 
is on this fact that his theory of developement 
depends; it rests altogether on this obscure fact. 
These globules once being formed, produce other 
globules; some of tlese become plants, some 
animals, 


develope higher ones,—simpler forms produce | 


‘more complicated ones, till at last an ouk-tree, 
the monarch of the forest, was developed from 
an inferior species, and man himself is the off- 
spring of a higher kind of monkey. 

Now, what does the auther bring forward in 
the shape of fact to support this sweeping hypo- 
thesis among the higher forms of plants and 
animals? In the first place, the fact, that, occa- 
sionally among the human family, individuals 
are born with imperfect organs resembling those 
of lower animals. But this does not bear out 
his theory with regard to species. Is there any 
recorded instance of a higher animal producing 
a lower one, or a lower cne producing a higher 
one? Universal experience, then, in the animal 
kingdom is opposed to our author's theory, and 
yet he propounds this in the nineteenth century, 
as something worthy of attention. He fares no 
better in his instances in the vegetable kingdom. 
He refers to the late experiments, in which the 
rye (secale cereale) has apparently borne the 
fruit of the oat (avena sativa). ‘This, if true, 
{but we believe botanists are not yet satisfied that 
it is true,) is undoubtedly a curious fact; but the 
whole vegetable kingdom afiurds no other ex- 
ample of the kind, and it only proves, that the 


It is of course obvious that, if these | 
globules could be produced by any process from in- | 


The first-plants and the first-animals | 


botanical characters of the genus and species in 
this instance have not been accurately understood. 
It proves no more that there has been a conver- 
sion of species, than that a crab-apple, in the 
course of time, may be made to bear Ribstone 
pippins. With no better facts than these, does the 
author attempt to support this theory of cre- 
ation,—a theory which we reject, because it is 
not only not founded on experience, but is op- 
posed to laws of minor generality, which are 
founded on experience. The author, after this, 
pursues the subject through the various branches 
of natural history up to the destiny of man. A 
clue will perhaps be given to the character of 
the author's mind when we say, that in his 
zoology he is a quinarian, in his metaphysics a 
phrenologist, and in his political economy a Mal- 
thusian. We cannot, however, pursue the sub- 
ject further. In every page we find evidences of 
a want of intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
and a tendency to believe in the new, rather 
than the true. Yet, with all his faults, he has 
produced an interesting bock. He has written 
ina clear, intelligible manner, and has thrown 
| over many of the dry details cf the natural 
sciences the charm of the marvellous end the 
beautiful. He also writes~and which gives no 
small interest to his work—zs one who is tho- 


investigation, has never suspected his deficiency. 
He has also chosen to be anonymous, and from 


been already assigned, we should think he is 
likely to remain unknown. It is our opinion, 
after a careful perusal of the volume, that the 


original cbserver, and one who has mixed little 
with the men of science of his day. 





Recollections of Three Continental Tours, §c. 
By T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 2vols. Moxon, 
= are scenes and situations which make 
and there are 


How 





commonplace people original 
people who make commonplaces new. 
welcome are Lamb’s letters from the lakes—full 
| of his pinings for London, and his willingness 


Turr 
| 
' 


| to be satisfied with having seen the mournful 
|}mountains! Hood cannot walk to Camden 
Town without finding matter for a magazine 
article. Thus, also, the author of ‘Ion’ makes the 
| beaten highways of the continent—seen during 
| three hasty flights, and speechiess ones too, 
inasmuch as he seems to have been debarred 
| from the pleasures of intercourse in French and 
| German)—attractive and entertaining. Weread 

these volumes for the 
| eit subje ct. 
| not indisposed to enthusiasm, but drawing his 


strations from a world curiously limited, and, | 
some deemed antagonistic to Nature—loving | 


* his ease in his inn’’—and his poetical pocket- 
companion in the carriz stopping willingly to 
lirress, when a word can be edged in about 
world behind the foot-lights” his 
parallel betwixt Gibbon and John Kemble at 
Lausanne,) and measuring his pleasures by the 
Eton vacation of one of his companions:—there 
c acation Of one of iil compantc ns; uiere 
is more of * London abroad” is book than 
have recently met. i 
Cocka 


(see 


encountering 


1 . . a . . “1. | 
e is one of pleasure at meeting a familiar | . - - 7A 
I | called the ‘Capricorn’ (as if the Zodiac were frozen 


friend. So many English travellers who go forth 
during the long vacation, de-nationalize them- 
selves when on their rambles by disreputable 
freaks (to say nothing of more innocent toilette 
vagaries in the shape of demoniac beards and 
coats of the plataresco order of architecture) 
that the figure of— 

An honest man close buttoned to the chin, 

Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within, 


thinking, moving, speaking in the high places 





the number of persons to whom the work has |" : : 
| o’clock struck on our impatience, before our carriage, 


| road to the Alps. 


pee oe _— ey — | oe eT ’ 
Vacation Rambles and Thoughts; comprising the | down which it rushed, fringed like a Welch river 


sake of their author, not | 
Kindly, accomplished, cheerful ; | 


| expanded into giant form and petrified ! 





of Nature, as in his own library, and sittj 
complacently among the theatres of her marvel 
as in the snug private box of the elect ly hous 
at home, is welcome for its nature mo sincerj 

We need scarcely point out that the above mA 
racter, which imparts a racy peculiarity to these 
‘Vacation Rambles,’ otherwise devoid of no- 
velty, does not imply want of poetical power, 
still less appreciation, on the part of the Ram. 
bler. He speaks of the Alps as lovingly as 
if he had been one of those for whom “the 
hills” are reserved as peculiar property, by Mr 
Wordsworth—namely, a born mountaineer of 
genteel family; but hardly with a mountaineer’s 
language, as the following extract will show 
The start is from Interlachen ; the excursion to 
the Wengern Alp :— 

“The next morning we were all ready at five 
o'clock, and met in the broad space between or 
hetel and its outpost, in hope to start at once, and 
‘begin the noble harvest’ of the hills. We found 
our friend, the landlord, alert, and gay, and kind ag 
before; but our guide and our carriage did not 


| Appear, and our patience was severely tried, notwith 


standing the assurances of our host that three of our 
horses had set forth on their journey before us. Ou 


| plan included all that could be pressed into one long 


day; we were to breakfast at Lauterbrunnen, there 


| to tind our three ancillary horses on which we were 
roughly in earnest, and however incapable of | 
| were to find 


to cross the Wengern Alp to Grindelwald ; there we 
ur carriage-horses and carriage, and re- 
turn (so fallacious hope suggested) in time to enjoy 
the eight o'clock table d*hote at Interlachen. Six 


an open car drawn by three horses made its appear- 
ance—but then we lost no time, and two minutes 


: . | after its arrival, with an old Swiss guide sharing the 
writer is a Scotchman, a large reader, but not an | ; g 8 


seat of the charioteer, we were arranged, and on our 
Rapidly and joyously did we pass 
through the trim inclosures of the broad valley, till 
we reached the banks of the Luchine, a great milky 
mountain stream, and soon entered a mountain gorge, 


with dwarf but luxuriant trees, and broken by rocks 
of dark granite. Onward the valley contracted, 
until we reached a point where two streams met in 


|-the river, whose upward course we had pursued, and 


where two yalleys, or rather glens, diverged—each 
the home of its ownstream. The valley to the right 
was that of Lauterbrunnen—that to the left the 
valley of Grindelwald—down the former, the White 
Luchine bubbled and gushed—down the latter, the 
Black Luchine thundered—between both lay the 
‘ Alp,’ which we were this day privileged to master. 


| We proceeded up the right hand defile, along the 
| side of the White Luchine, through a grand yet 


verdant, and ever smiling pass,—such is the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen—all flushed with verdure up to the 


| tops of its rocky ridges, and above these, noble trees 


feathering and flaunting triumphant, over its highest 
steeps. Before us was a radiant mass of snowy 
mountains filling the gorge, with the peak of the 
Jungfrau above them, and the round spotlessness of 
the Silver Horn just below it—and out of the bosom 
of the nearer Alps, the stream we were accompanying 
was seen creaming down a dark precipice, like frosted 
lava from an innocent yoleano. On the left, a pile 
of brown gigantic rocks uprose—say rather one rock, 
for there was perfect unity of style in its mighty 
irregularities—which seemed like a huge exaggera- 
tion of an old English mansion of the age of Henry 
the Seventh—with pinnacles—clustered chimneys— 
gable ends—vast porches—fretted, broken stories— 
niches for great statues—an entire picture—which 
might be.one of Cattermole’s illustrations of Dickens 
, In the 
narrowest part of the valley we attained the ina 


here,) and an excellent breakfast to which we did 
travelling justice—an omelette—cold veal and ham 
—fresh eggs—delicious butter—coffee, and after an 

above all, a bottle of wine—happy custom which 
sanctions the draught—happy climate which 
allows it! Hence we walked to the famous Staubbach 
Fall, which poured down near our direct road,—lea'- 
ing the horses to join us a little below it. We had 
anticipated the character and the sentiment of this 
Fall in that of d’Arpenaz on the road to Chamoual; 
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like that, this consists of watery dust thrown into 
air by the dashing of a stream against projections of 
tall rock ; and this is the fall ofa much larger stream, 
and from a greater height 3—but it is not so perfect— 
go spiritual—and is injured by its collected waters 
trickling over charred and dirty rock, and which 
make the collected stream below actually filthy, It 
resents, however, one effect entirely its own ;—and 
which the bright morning sun rendered complete for 
our enjoyment—of a small-arched rainbow which 
seemsactually painted on the dingy rock level with the 
eve—and which, as you descend the drizzling hollow 
into which the stream drips, descends with you—as 
hope lowers itself to the gradations of misfortune, and 
mocks the sufferer still in its lowest depths ! The 
swelling valley directly arour d the Fall is arid, dusty, 
and dismal ; and we quitted it with pleasure to mount 
our horses—poor substitutes for the Chamouni mules 
_and ascended the opposite hill. Our way rose by 
steep and narrow lanes, through pretty liitle farms, 
—sometimes through sunny meadows sloped like a 
house-top—sometimes through rich orchards, where 
boughs laden with fruit bent over us—now up a 
noble park-like bank crested with old and mighty 
trees—now through a copse of firs—now beside a 
huge ravine all black with firs waving and shaking 
below us—until we rose far beyond the leap of the 
Staubbach,—saw the fated stream gliding along the 
upland to its destruction, and ‘plucked out the 
heart of its mystery.” Turning to the right, we con- 
tinued to ascend through a region of scanty grass— 
not unadorned by the faintly-blushing heather, which 
reminded us of dear old Scotland—until we reached 
thechalet which stands on the highest point we were 
bound to achieve. The effect of the vision of the 
Jungfrau from this spot, grand and surprising, was 
yet almost as strange as grand. From the natural 
platform on which you stand, the ground, covered 
with coarse grass, shelves rapidly to a dark scrubby 
wood, and directly beyond—asif only a narrow belt 
of coppice were between—rises into heaven the huge 
mass of snow-clad mountain, dazzling in purest white, 
except where broken by black ribs of rock, or by some 
huge brown storm-swept hollow. It is in vain that 
you are assured that your eye is distant some miles 
from the nearest point of Alpine snow on which it 
rests, and that between your feet and the roots of the 
opposite mass of Alps is a huge defile, which a 
shepherd-boy could not traverse in a long summer 
day; you cannot resist the conviction that you are 
on the verge of the eternal snow, or the fancy that it 
is all a delusion—a freak of Nature—who has 
anticipated the Diorama, and cheats and delights 
you with an artful picture of herown. You hear the 
thunder of the unseen avalanches among the recesses 
of the mountains, and the conviction that you are 
close to the unmelting miracle which defies the 
scorching yet becomes yet more intense ;—but it 
shall be disturbed—how! By the sight of that which, 
unseen, was so terrible! From some jutting knob, of 
the size of a cricket-ball, a handful of snow is puffed 
into the air, and lower down—on the neighbouring 
slant—you observe veins of white substance creaming 
down the crevices—like the tinsel streams in the 
distance of a pretty scene in an Easter melo-drama 


° . | 
quickened by a touch of magic wand—and then a 
little cloud of snow, as from pelting fairies, rises from | 


thefrostwork basin—and then a sound asof a thunder. 
clap—all is still and silent—and this is an avalanche! 
If you can believe this—can realize the truths that 
sow and ice have been just dislodged in power to 
crush a human village—you may believe in the dis- 
fance at which you stand from the scene, and that 
your eye is master of icy precipices embracing ten 
miles’ perpendicular ascent; but it is a difficult 
lesson, and the disproportion between the awful sound 
and the pretty sight renders it harder. We saw two 
avalanches during the hour and a half which we spent 
mn front of the cottage ;—and learned two other 
illustrations of the truth that, amidst the grandeurs 
of the universe, ‘seeing’ is not alw * believing.’ 
While we were engrossed by the strange and mighty 
spectacle in front, all was bustle within the chalet— 
boiling, frying, and eating went on as merrily as 


among lower mortals; for here,it would seem, the | 


se were accustomed to dine at the good early 
zerman hour, anda party‘of German students found 
youthful appetites to match. 





| Forbes. 
| who heed manner less, but like to read the mind 


| greater amount of pedestrian training. 





| combinations, to outdo the ¢s 
| well-known advice from fath 
munication is worth two in the 


r We were still too | 
mindful of the breakfast we had enjoyed at the | 


‘Capricorn,’ and had too respectful an anticipation 
of the dinner which we had pledged ourselves to eat 
at Interlachen, to share in the solid festivities of the 
mountain summit ; so we divided amongst us a bottle 
of sharp white-wine, and corrected its acidity with a 
little of the real Kirschwasser, and awaited the 
pleasure of our guides and our horses in amazed con- 
templation of the wonders revealed to us.” 

Let any one curious in that delicate commo- 


| dity, style, compare the above Swiss day with 


one of those so pleasantly commemorated by 
Capt. Basil Hall, or more scientifically by Prof. 
Our extract, too, will suffice for those 


of the writer in the associations which well 
known objects suggest to him. The second 
volume contains the adventure which will, 


; perhaps, be the most popular—an unsuccessful 


attempt to ascend Mont Blanc. This was cut 
short by the Rambler’s fatigue. It was rash, 
we opine, to attempt such a feat, without a 
The 
glimpses of Art—architectural, pictorial and mu- 
sical—offer less that is suggestive than might 


| have been expected; and what will dramatic 


friends say to the Serjeant’s preference, as a 
piece to be represented, of ‘‘ Otello” skeletonized 
for Rossini, by the Marchese Berio, to the origi- 
nal tragedy of 

The geutle Lady married to the Moor ;— 
and this on grounds not remotely related to those 
of the worthy Mr. Bowdler, when he set him- 
self to make Shakspeare a family book ? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Christmas Festivities: Tales, Skeiches, and Cha- 
racters, &c., by John Poole, Esq.— The Comic Mis- 
cellany for 1845, by John Poole, Esq. 

Iam Dromio! send him away! 
Jam Dromio! pray let me stay! 
This is the sort of language held in the prefaces to 
these volumes; and in truth they are as much alike 
as the proto-Figaro of Syracuse to him of Ephesus, 
only one wears an orange, and one a scarlet livery. In 
the golden book, we may add, the portrait of Mr. Poole 
is from a picture taken some years since, whereas, in 
the vermillion chronicle, the likeness is more “ sort- 
able” to the time present: otherwise,—in style, in 
subject, in humour, in size, nay, and in type,—the 
volumes (both republications of capital magazine 
papers) are so homogeneous, that few purchasers will 
care to have the Marlborough-street ‘Comic’ with- 
out the Cornhill ‘Christmas Book,’ or vice versa. 
The former contains some of its author’s pungent 
whimsicalities, and hits at the humours of the day. 
“ Mislaying an Idea” has obviously been “a notion” 
of a comic character. Mr. Zigzag is a male Mrs. 
Nickleby, one of those people who hegi 
in the Potteries, straggle off into China, and thence, 
by right of tea and sugar, divaricate into West-India 
slavery,—Messrs. Calhoun and Polk,—winding up 
with a crazy critique on * The President's Daughters. 
It would be hard, however, for Mr. Poole, with all 
his exquisite, or Mr. Dickens, by his whimsical 


mple comedy of t} 
r to son,—* Evil ec 


bush,” which possi 
Diais ’ 
iile 


suggested to both writers the i 
‘The Miscellany,’ 
aclub” is a class-picture of truth a 

that has ever set foct in such an establishment, has not 
been excruciated by a Boreall, with his memori 
against meagre mac liscrimination 
Marsala; his sh economy a lisregard 
others’ inconyeni 
done—to his own selfishness ? 
nual’ satirizes a 
happy to believe, at present at a discount, though it 
shows signs of 
much for the * Miscellany.’ Mr. Poole’s ‘ Festivities’ 
include the cheerful Christ 
the tale of which will turn the blood to ice of those 
who read, and have undergone similar hospitalities 
—the capital paper, “Secrets in all Trades,” which, 
in the days when the Atheneum had more room 
for fancies as well as facts, figured so pleasantly in 


’ ry | 
To proceed with 


s of belon 


“the advantag 


ials 
eis; his 
) for 
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our own columns—the characters of Sir Harry Skurry 
and John Hogs, (part of the gallery to which the 
Idea Mislayer belongs) ; a less sprightly, but pleasant 
pilgrimage in quest of “ Sterne in France,”—not un- 
worthy of Yorick’s self; and the ‘ Beauties of the 
Modern Drama, an anthology, which, though written 
in the hey-day of Morton, Dibdin, &c., has not lost all 
its pungency if applied to the stage productions of 
the hour. Finally, all who love mirth, served up 
with a neatness which is becoming rarer and rarer 
in these superficial times, and seasoned with more 
sense than is to be found in many an oration, cannot 
do better than buy ‘ Christmas Festivities, in merr 
memory of“ the year that’s awa’,” and the ‘Comic 
Miscellany,’ by way of board and fire-side provision 
for the year just come in. 

The Highlands, The Scottish Martyrs, and other 
Poems, by the Rev. James G. Small.—These poema, 
the runnings of the author's young, fresh inspiration, 
have since had the full benefit of the Horatian pre- 
cept, having been kept for nine years, and received 
in that time such perfecting as the writer's more 
instructed judgment has suggested. They may be 
taken, therefore, as fully representing, under all fa- 
vourable conditions, the extent of the author's poetical 
capacity. If the argument of good intentions—a 
fair plea in many cases—were allowable in criticism, 
we might have much to say of Mr. Small and his 
volume: as it is not, we will, nevertheless, for the 
sake of that plea, do the kindest thing which, under 
the circumstances, we can, by saying little. The 
author states one of his inducements to publication 
to have been, that he might thereby * remove all 
temptation to the further prosecution of that fascin- 
ating Art’’—poetry. In another sense than he ine 
tended, we think, that this publication should conduce 
to that effect, and we will do our part to diminish the 
temptation. We are satisfied, from his earnestness, 
unaffectedness, and intelligence, that he will find 
other modes of ministering to the happiness or in- 
struction of his fellows far more satisfactorily than 
he can ever hope to do asa servant of the Muses. 

Traits of Private Life, by L. A.—That L. A. is not 
without a certain small amount of knowledge of the 
heart and of the world (taking the latter word in its 
antagonistic sense to the former), these * Traits of 
Private Life’ attest. They are three stories, entitled, 
“Ingratitude,” the history of a ruined merchant's 
family, “ The Rivals,” a more fiery tale, wound up 
with spasmodic improbabilities, and “The Legacy 
Hunter,” a shorter sketch, introduced, it may be guess- 
ed, to complete the requisite number of pages. 

Light in Darkness; or, Sermons in Stones. Church- 


| yard Thoughts in Verse, by J. Snow.—An illustrated 


volume of neat verses and drawings, designed for 
epitaphs and ornaments, and as substitutes for the 
“ shapeless sculptures,” and “uncouth rhymes,” now 
to be found in Protestant burial-places. Whether it 
is desirable that all devotional utterances should be 


| ritual, whatever they may be besides, and thus the 
in an anecdote | 


religious joy or grief of the heart permitted to flow 


° ° + 
only in prescribed channels and express formula, must, 
| Only in} . 


| for us at least, remain an open question. 


| ly, that the case is hopeless. 


But as to 
the restoration of crosses, &c., we may state decided- 
There is but one spring 


for churches as for nations (so far, at all events, as the 


experience of man has yet gone), and whatever idal- 
atrous superstition has once desecrated, and the icon. 


| oclast once stricken, is past all power of re-consecra- 


tion. 
) 


People have felt themselves so safe and sure 


| in this principle, that they have suffered the press to 


|; teem with pa 


of | 


mphlets, journals, and books in favour 
of counter-reform in ecclesiastical matters, without 
itly heeding them. But so soon as any prac- 
tical steps are taken to carry out the dogmas of reac- 
tion, they lose no moment of time in showing what 
temper they are of. A spirit, indeed, is now up and 
stirring, which will no doubt put an end to the manu- 
facture of books like the present, with whatever taste 


appare 


school of literature here, we are | they may be composed; and it is but justice to Mr. 


Snow to observe, that his taste is refined and elegant, 


-establishing itself in France.—So | and that his suggestions are modestly put forth. 


Mount Sorel, by the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s 


mas party at Dribble Hall; | Tales..—Messrs, Chapman & Hall commence a new 


Monthly Series of fiction and biography with this 
work. The plan seems a good one, to give works of 
imagination ina cheaper form ; and by destroying the 
old three-volume system of mechanical symmetry, to 
deliver the author from an incubus, which has borne 
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heavily on his fancy and constructive power. Four | yyiss MARTINEAU IN REPLY TO OUR FEW WORDS 
three-shilling parts, issued at monthly intervals, ac- OF COMMENT. 

cording to prospectus, will in most cases complete [The following letter from Miss Martineau it was, 
the novel. A peep into ‘ Mount Sorel’ enables us to | at first, our intention to decline publishing—because 
say, that the publishers begin with spirit, and makesus | of the temper in which it is written—and of an offen- 
anxious for the continuation of the tale. Criticism, | sive intimation on her part, that, lest we should re- 
however, must be reserved till the work is completed. | fuse to do so, she had taken measures for obtaining 

The Child's Book of Homilies, by a Member of the | her object in some other direction. The tone of the 

Church of England.—W hatever the controversialists | letter itself, however is such an additional proof of 
may have to say about this little book, we must com- | the strong prejudice under which Miss M. is labour- 
mend it, as containing some of the best, and most | ing, and throws such useful further light upon her 
poetical sacred poetry for children, we have recently | argument and ours, that, on further consideration, 
met—breathing love and charity, as well as duty and ! we will take leave of the subject, so far as the Athe- | 
holiness, and clear of that sentimental familiarity, | »zum is concerned, by letting Miss M. speak finally | 
which so frequently offends in productions called for herself,—notwithstanding the implications against 

simple. Sabbath Bells is another tiny collection of | us which should have excluded her communication. ] | 
verse, by the same hand, for the same class of readers, Tynemouth, Dec. 29th. | 
of considerable merit.—We are less enamoured of I have no wish to weary your readers by using 

The Christmas Tree: a present from Germany. It) your ‘Comment’ on my Letters as an occasion of 

seems to have been got up in a hurry, and clumsily | controversy: and none will see any need that I should 

decorated ; whereas, as all learned in such matters | do so, who perceive truly the nature of my papers, 

know, time and taste must go to the production of —which are offered, not as proof, but as testimony. | 
this rare effort of winter gardening. Moreover, while , The following extract from the Preface to my re- 

the writer is justified in unveiling the deceits of Pelz | published Letters, expresses my view in their pro- | 
Nichel and the Christ Kindschen, he falls short of duction:— 

the high morals of true teaching, by indulging in the “* My object is not to convince A. B. and C. by 
old device of rewarding a child for a charitable it Tam telling. The convictions of A. B. and C. 
impulse ;—and this, as Miggs hath it, “is Pagin.” would not be worth much, if they could be secured 

While clearing our tables for the new year, we by the mere reading of a printed narrative of a single 

must not overlook a pair of guide books; one, Pictorial case. My aim is—what it always is in publishing— 
Liverpool, a New and Complete Hand-bock, Thisseems to utter what I know and think, secure of its reach- 
deserving of the latter epithet, and bids fair to pass ing those whom it may concern, and uninterested as 
through many editions, and more hands. The other to its reception by those whom it does not. In the 
is Osborne’s Guide to the Madeiras, Azores, Britishand present case, this seems, after all, the surest way of 
Foreign West Indies, Mexico, §c., which, like itscom- convincing A. B, and C.: for it incites many of the 
panion, has already reached a second edition. We large number who know the wonders of Mesmerism 
think, however, it might be much improved, and that | to avow what they know, and thus brings out a quan- 
Osborne would do wel! to look into Mr. Murray’sadmi- | tity of testimony 1 1 would still have been con- 
rable publications, as indicating the sort of practical | cealed, if had presumed to conjecture what amount 
information which is useful to tourists, and in a third , of truth can or cannot be borne by my readers ;— 
edition treat his clients to more precise details of the | a conjecture or calculation whose insolence is intoler- 
cost and manner of life ashore at the several points able to me even in the mere supposition.” 
touched by “the Royal Mail Steamers.” | Whether this explanation be needed by your 
| readers or not, your remarks on my narrative, con- 
sidered as proof, fall to the ground. As testimony, 
my statement has amply fuifilled my purpose, as will 
shortly be seen. Those who can adopt the principles 
and feelings avowed and disclosed in the ‘Commert,’ 
are not likely to become students of Mesmerism, or 
of any other yet obscure processes of nature; and 
are therefore unconcerned with my Statement, as I 
am with their conclusions, 

It is on account of J. chiefly that I desire of you 
the justice of the insertion of this letter. How much 
regard is due to your imputations on her, of “a de- 
sire for notoriety,” “ a love of the marvellous,” &c.. 
will be seen by a mere mention of your other mis- 

ly alternative is “ a | 
suspension of the known laws of nature ;°—that | 
Tynemouth is “a town,” havi 
anxious population,”—furnishing a part or the whole | 


;—that J. “demanded” 








CADVERTISEMENT.]—Now ready, in one vol. price &s. 
THE STAR OF ATTEGHEI, and other Poems. By 
FRANCES BROWN. Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 

(ADVERTISEMENT. }—The First Number, for the New Year, 
of COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and HU- 
MORIST, contains Thirteen Articles of high interest, by 
the most popular writers of the day. Opinions of the Press 
—from the Morning Chronicle: ** Colburn’s New Monthly 
begins the new year well, with a varied and attractive 
number.” From the Morning Herald: “The New 
Monthly, among the best, if not the very best, of 
our monthly contemporaries, contains some of the 
pleasantest papers we have met with for a considerable 
time.” From the Morning Post: ‘ This is an admirable 
number, and abounds in the right essentials of Magazine 
excellence. ‘There is much of valuable information, of a . < ana 
fancy, of wit, and rich humour. Some of the ghest taken assumptions ;—that the on 
names in our periodical lite ttl 





ature have brought their intel 

lectual offerings to the monthly banquet. There is evidently 
fresh blood infused, and vigorously has the New Monthly 
commenced its new year.” The new year being a fayourable > 4) f 
opportunity for commencing a periodical, those who may | OF the crew 0 

desire to take in THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE are | the séance on the loth ;— . A. passed her 

requested to give their orders, without delay, to their 1 own cottage to come to her sister’s house ; and that 

spective Booksellers. Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Grea ’ “eo “ Rae” ; . | 

‘ she had “an ¢ 

Marlborough-street. u i - - 

news ;—that J. is now my maidj—(which causes a 
confusion of her w 


” iving “a busy, stirring, 


home, waiting for 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Almack’s Petite Ball Room Manual and Polka Gi 


Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, by E. Wilson, i 
12s. 6d. el. 
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Days, fvo, 1 Reh | on ° . . 2 fi 
he Death and P: 1etf our | Tynemouth is a small, quict, bathing village ; and | 
l 2niv : 


ions 
: no inhabitant of it had any connexion with the lost | 
vessel but the boy referred to. J. came up, not to 
in compliance with our de- | 
| sire, especially enforced, because her health needed | 


Elementary Course of 1ematics, by 
* Arithmetic and Alg Svo. 14. Is. el, 
Fortunes of the Scatierg Family, by A. Smith, : ls. pos ’ } P 
<a vo demand her séa 
a Clergyman in the Peninsula, 1841, by Rey. W bert 
Son, Svo. 10s. 6d, cl. } . 1 +s > ss . | 
—_ Earnest, Six Lectures on Christian Activity and Ardour, by | the refreshment, from the omission of the preceding 
ev. James Hamilton, Ikmo. 1s, td. cl. — . % Banat a ly were har at » 
Marshall Hall’s (Dr.) Practical Observations an | day. Mrs, A.’s “anxious fan i were her sister | 
Medicine, post 8vo. 8s, 6d. cl. é | and niece in this house, her husband and sons being | 
Mirror, Vol. L1.,1844, Vol. V1., New Series, 8vo. ; | 1 5 faa } | 
Morning Exercises at Crippleg Nichol LV 12, | at sea, and only her infants at home: and she cannot 
ew Sporting Almanack for is ‘ AC . ise witho passing ours. Thei iries 
Oliver & Boyd's Edinburgh Almase) | reach her house without passing ours. The inquiries | 
Parochialia, or the Church, the Se caused by my Statement have brought out the mi- | 
ohn Sandford, with cuts, 8vo, 16s. cl | nutest particulars of the case, and have proved that 
| no one in the village did, or could, learn the news till 
| 


ace, but 


Practical Geodesy and Astronomy, by 
| close this merely on behalf of the persons impugned ; 
c 


Preparatory Latin Book, by Rey. G. Stod , Smo. Gd, ¥ 

Saul, a Dramatic Sketch, Josephine to Napoleon, and other Poems, | this house, when J. was in my drawing-room. 
1, 1s. cl. : tats ; 

BSixty-cight Letters from Rey. J. Newton, never before published, | 8d not with any expectation or desire that the anec- 
2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. | dote should be admitted by any one who requires 


Pictorial Museum of Animated Natur 
el. 
Mrs. A. brought it ; and that she brought it first to 
8vo. 6s. 
1. 
Token of Love for Little Children, fe. 4s. cl. 


Pictorial Sunc Book, folio, 1/. 4s. 

r I dis- 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, 10 engravings, royal 8vo. American edit. 
Waldgrove, or the Fortunes of Bertram, 2 vols. post Syo. 1/, 1s. cL | that phenomena should be jested at till they can be 


subject of 


them should be considered cheats till the €X perience 


of all the world coincides with theirs, 

Various fresh phenomena, in J. and oth 
nessed by many competent, and some highly philo. 
sophical, observers, since my Letters were ‘written 
have proved to those witnesses, and will shortly in. 
dicate to many distant students of the secrets of 
nature, that there are things to be learned about the 
human frame and faculties, for which no delusion and 
trickery can account, and in regard to which the 
subject'is necessarily wholly unconscious, and cannot 
but be wholly unprepared. Nature has already jus. 
tified, to many discerning eyes, this her innocent 
child; and her justification will be easily and speedily 
made known. } 

As I have no concern with any professional discus. 
sions of cases of disease, I know nothing of Mr, 
Greenhow’s statement, except the passage given in 
the Atheneum. As I adhere to my own statement 
I, of course, dissent from some of Mr. G.’s ;—and this 
on grounds which have no connexion with medical 
knowledge—on the grounds of broad facts of my 
own state, and of his own expressions to myself— 
expressions which may naturally and easily have 
escaped his memory, but which were too important 
to myself not to be certainly and correctly retained, 
His remarks cannot, of course, extend beyond the 
beginning of the mesmeric treatment, as he never 
witnessed any portion of that process. After the day 
when he brought Mr. Hall, he never saw me mee 
merized, nor witnessed anything but an improvement 
(without any medical treatment whatever) which 
he declared did, and well might, impress and asto- 
nish him. 

As for his silence about J., it hardly needs to be 
pointed out that his business in the Report is solely 
with another case and not hers. But I will add an 
all-sufficient reason,—that he personally knew no- 
thing of J.’s case. He had had only two hurried 
glimpses of her beginning somnambulism. In addi- 
tion to any private reasons which he may entertain 
for not having seen more, may be pleaded the facts 
that he has no leisure, and that he lives ten miles off. 

Harrier Martineat, 


ers, Wit. 


So much for the letter. As to the argument which 
it maintains, that speaks for itself in such a manner 
as to render our further comment unnecessary. The 
charge of mis-statement, which Miss Martineau brings 
against ourselves, deserves no answer. The folly 
there would be in such an attempt, actually excludes 
the question of our integrity. We, of course, spoke 
by the card: the facts were in the memory of our 
readers, and the letters are in print in our journals; 
—and to have mis-stated or mis-quoted would have 
been a self-damaging measure, of which even our 
enemies, whoever they may happen to be, would be 
ready to acquit us. What are the various imputa- 
tions against ourselves, into which Miss Martineau, in 
the fourth paragraph of her letter, resolves her 
charge against us of mis-statement? They either 
attack our argument,—or are utterly insignificant, as 
little affecting any one of the questions which we had 
raised, as they affect our fairness. That of some one, 
or of her own senses, Miss Martineau has been the 
dupe, we retain our opinion :—that is our argument, 
and we are entitled to hold it.—That “ a suspension 
of the known laws of nature,”though not asserted by 
Miss Martineau, is implied in the phenomena which 
she reports, and the inferences which she draws, 
we maintain, and offer it as one of the grounds of our 
disbelief—That Tynemouth is a smaller town than 
we thought—and a less anxious one—is a fact on 
which we admit our statistical mistake, and leave 
Miss Martineau to make the most of it; that Mrs 
A.’s cottage lay on one side of her sister's house, 
instead of the other, we are willing should go forth 
against us as a geographical error :—we still think 
that some one of that smaller population, either 
through Mrs. A. or some one else, might have heard 
the news which was actually then in Tynemouth j= 
and that J.’s being out before tea, and coming direct 
in for her séance, is suspicious.—That no parties & 
pecially interested in this lost vessel resided in Tyne 
mouth, we now understand, on Miss Martineau's 
distinct assertion; but her former letter raised the 
idea of great anxiety prevailing in the town,—and she 
states, that the owner was gone over to inquire, i 
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rds which must convey to nineteen out of twenty | look through it; but we were not accustomed to use | at home, or rather, exactly like the Chinese manure 
t of - readers, that he had gone over —_ Tyne- | the instrument in ,that way, and took it up in our | tanks, which perhaps are less known. In thecentre 
s That J. did not de mand this séance, but | hands, in the usual manner. He seemed surprised | of the shed, there are a number of large shelves 



















































































































, pmo for it at the very particular request “ot her | that we could see through it this way. After showing | placed one above another, upon which the eggs are 
Wit- Mesmerisers, may be true, in fact,—but is now stated | us all the curiosities in the garden, we returned into | laid at a certain stage of the process. 
ile. ~ the first time, by Miss Martineau ; and if she | the house, when tea was again set before us, with the When the eggs are brought, they are put into the 
ten, A refer to the words of her own former letter, she | addition of six or seven kinds of cake, which, how- | baskets described above, the fire is lighted below, and 
ine vill perceive that our assumption was the fair and | ever good it may be considered by the Chinese, I | according to some observations made with a thermo- 
8 of pret inference from them.—And, finally, gravely | must confess I did not like (I have since tasted ex- | meter, the heat kept up, seeming to range from 95° 
the . ut forward the cireumstance of J. not being Miss | cellent buns and short cake in Chusan and Shanghae). | to 102°, but the Chinamen regulate the heat by their 
and Mitinean’ 3 maid (which we had called her), either | After some further conversation, we withdrew, the | own feelings, and not by thermometer, and therefore 
the as a mis-state ment on our part, or as in the sligh test | mandarin inviting us to renew our visit as often as | it will of course vary considerably. In four or five 
nnot degree influencing any question in issue, is about as | we could. It was now dark, and we were lighted to | days after the eggs have been subject to this tem- 
Jus rational as it woul 1d be to as n som iportance | the river with torches, followed, as usual, by some | perature, they are taken carefully out, one by one, toa 
cent in the argument to the colour of her hair—or, her | hundreds ofthe Chinese, who were all respectful and | door, in which a number of holes have been bored 
edily name being Jessy suspect us of some horridly | civil. Indeed, we are always honoured with a body- | exactly the size of the eggs; they are then held in 
dishonest des ‘alling her Bridget | guard of this description wherever we go. these holes, and the Chinamen look through to the 
SCus- Chinese mode of Hatching Ducks by Artificial Heat. | light, and are able to tell whether they are good or 
Mr, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. —One of the greatest Lions in Chusan (for we have | not. If good, they are taken back, and replaced in 
m in Chenin: Caan. Lions here as well as you in London) is an old | their former quarters; if bad, they are of course ex- 
ae J senp you some extracts from my journal :— Chinaman, who hatches duck eggs in thousands | cluded. In nine or ten daysafter this, that is, about 
ted Am ‘isit to a high Mandari: —I we nt, in com- | every spring, by euenpeny heat. One of the estab- | fourteen days from the commencement, the eggs are 
; cal pany Wit h the Rev. Mr. Beal and Sap. a ll, to pay | lisl :ments—for there are more than one—is situated | taken out of the baskets, and spread out on the 
) my ourrespects to one of ih principal mi mn larins, and to | in the valley on the no orth de of the city of Tinghai, shelves, which I have already noticed. Here no 
a ge his house and gardens. His residence is in the | and is much resorted to by the officers of the troops | fire-heat is applied, but they are covered over with 
‘ “a © te at oy TT . . » 9 « j 7 ank »maini i 
rtant suburbs of the ton n, on the side of a ro eky hill, close and d strangers who viet the island. I he first questions cotton, and a kind of blanket, remaining in these 
ined, to the beach. When we entered the ourt of the put to a sight-seeing stranger who comes here is, chommataness about fourteen days more, when the 
1 the place, we were > received by a nu aber ) i rs of whether & e has seen ‘the hatehin g process, and if he young ducks burst Gute sem, and the poor China- 
never lower rank than himself, ai ad mducted to a kind of has not, he is immediate ly taken out to see the old | man’s shed seoms with life. These shelves are large, 
ay office, where, after politely asking us to sit down Chir 2 and his ducks, An account of the house and capable of holding many thousands of eggs; and 
mes they offered us their pipes to smoke, an snufi-boxes, and ss will probably and I | it is really a curious sight, particularly during the 
ment or, rather, vials of glass and stone, con ining some- therefore send you a — of my private 11, which two last days, when the hatching takes place. The 
which thing like Scot tch snuff, and rather agree Phere I wrote on the e morning of my first visit. Chinese who rear the young ducks in the surrounding 
asto- were two couches or beds in the room, on one of It was a be morning it nd of May, just | country know exactly the day when they will be 
which I observed a small lan op burning, and an | sucha mornir 1 in the same month in | ready for removal, and in two days after the shell is 
te opium pipe lying by its side, by which I conjectured Er gland, pe rhaps a little warmer ; the sun was upon burst, the whole of these little creatures are sold, and 
solely that we had disturbed an opium sm ioker t the grass, the breeze coo! and refreshing, and | conveyed to their new quarters. 
ld an of his enjoyment. Tea was immediately set before | alt gether u : oduced upon the system was Since writing the above, I have frequently called 
7 te ug, as is the custom in this country, but it v of the most inv z kind, and I suppose . felt it | upon the old Chinaman, in going or returning from 
nailel indifferent, and as Mr. Beal infor: more having just arrived from Hong-Kong, and my excursions to the hills, ‘and have therefore had 
addi- would get much better when we were introduced to suffering slightly from the unhealthy atmosp here of | fre quent opportunity of examining his establishment, 
aad the principal, we only tasted it to please our good tha and. The mist and vapour was rolling lazily | which is a rich treat for the stranger who visits 





» facts frends. In a few minutes the mandarin himself j al long the sides of the hills which surround the plain Chusan. 
came to conduct us into more splendid apartments, | on which the city of Tinghai is built; the Chinese, Public Hot Water Baths.—In the town of Shang- 
into which we followed him. It was a large room | Who are generally early risers, were already proceed- | hae, as well as in many other large Chinese towns, 

into which we were led, one side fitted up with fine | ing to their daily labours, and although the greater | there are a number of hot water bathing establish- 
which carved cases, in the centre of which stood a time- | part of the labouring population are very poor, yet | ments, which must be of great importance as re- 
piece, and some fine jars filled with flowers. I here | they seem contented and happy. Walking through | gards the health and comfort of the natives. Let 


es off. 
TAU 











x had an opportunity of seeing the great venera the city, out at the north gate, and leaving the ram- | me describe one which T passed daily during my resi- 
brings with which the Chinese regard any thing ; parts behind, I passed through some rice fields, the de nce in Shanghae. There are two outer rooms used 
, folly old. One of those pieces of porcelain, we we I iret crop of which is just planted, and a five minutes | for undressing and dressing ; the first and largest is 
cludes formed, had been in his family for fir undred | walk brought me to the poor man’s cottage. He | for the poorer classes, the second for those who con- 
spoke years, and had the peculiar pine tants, 3 of preserving | received me with Chinese politeness; asked me to sit | sider themselves more respectable, and who wish to 
of our flowers or fruits from decay for a lengthened period! | down; offered me tea and his pipe, two things always | be more private. As you enter the largest of these 
nals: He seemed to prize it much on account of it e, | at hand in a Chinese house, and perfectly indispen- | rooms, a placard which is hung near the door informs 
d have and handled it with a kind of venera ation. other | sable. Having civilly declined his offer, I asked | you what the charges are, and a man stands there to 


side of the room was elevated a little, and xd up | P rmission to examine his hatching house, to which | receive the money on entrance. Arranged in rows 





id te for the “sing-song, ” or theatricals, of whicl he immediately led the way, and gave me the follow- | down the middle and round the sides of both rooms 
mputa- Chinese, from the highest to the lowe st in ra a Ing account of the process, First, however, let me are a number of small boxes or lockers, furnished 
eau, in particul arly fond. Tea was soon brought in in atea ae scribe the house with lock and key, into which the visitors put their 
og her in the European fashion, and n¢ t in nner usual | -ottages generally are wretc] uil clothes, and where they can make sure of them when 
- either amongst the Chi 1e m with them is first | Ings of mud and stone, with damp e rthern floors, they return from the bathing room, The bathing 
cant, a8 to put the tea into the cup, per then to pour th arcely fit for cattle to sleep in, and remind one of | room is entered by a small door at the farther end of 
we had water over it, the visitor drinking the tea a1 aving | what the Scottish cottages were a few years ago, which | the building, and is about thirty feet long and twenty 
ne one, the leaves in the bottom of the cup—an admirable owever are happily among the thi t were. wide; the bath occupying the whole space, except a 
een the mode for such asthe Aberdeen gentleman, wh , ¢ sent one Was ni -eption to th neral rule: | narrow path round the sides. The water is from one 
rument, years since, when coffee was not so cor nas iti ul fitting, loose, creakin; aper wit ;, | foot to eighteen inches deep, and the sides are lined 
pension now, complained that ** his ey v di it » hi irty ar n; due! reese, fowls, dogs, jigs in | and covered with marble slabs, from which the bathers 


” 











rted by we thick as well as the thir Sugar is never u the l ! j important, | step into the water, and on which they sit and wash 
1 which y the Chinese amongst their tea 4 I ~ g equal rig] vith their masters; then | themselves; the furnace is placed on the outside of 
draws, The mandarin, after making various inquiries | (ere were children, grandchildren, and, for aught | one of the ends, and the flues are carried through 
s of Our adout us—s what our names were, what ¢ iroccupations ; that 1k , great-grandchildren, all togethe rm- below the centre of the bath. 
vn than vere, how long we had been from home, and more | ing a n notley group, which, wi The establishment in the afternoon and evening is 
fact on patticularly how old we were, then in: ed ou leads, long tail nd strange costume 1 » crowded with visitors, and on entering the bath room, 
d leave clothes, the coloured waistcoats apparently gra ifying | a enpital subject for th neil of Cruikshank or | the first impression is almost insupportable , the hot 
vat Mrs. him very much—he asked us to walk out and ; steam or vapour meets you at the door, filling the 
; house, the grounds around the mansion. The house—a lhe hatching-house is built at the side of the cot- | eyes, ears, and causing perspiration to run from every 
10 forth ated before—stands near the base of a hi lt ag ] of long shed, with mud walls, and | pore of the body ; it almost darkens the place, and 
il think garden lies behind; the whole is really pretty; lrickly-that ched with st raw. Along the ends and | the Chinamen seen in this imperfect light, with their 
either large banyan-tree ‘overh: nging the walks, and the | down oneside ofthe building are a number of round | brown skins and long tails, sporting amongst the water, 
ve heard nde and rugged rocks forming caves a and sha — from | straw baskets, well plastered with mud, to prevent | render the scene a most ludicrous one to an English- 
outh = the sun, A very fine spring issues from the hill side, | them from taking fire. In the bottom of each | man. 
direct fom beneath a rock which the propriet hyctene basket there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms Those visitors who use the common room pay only 
ities e& vey much, and of which we all drank heartily, to | the bottom of the basket; upon this the fire acts,—a | six copper cash; the other class pay eighteen, but 


in Tyne slease him; but really such a spring, in a place | small fire-place being below each basket. The top | they in addition have a cup of tea and a pipe of 
rtineau's like this, is invaluable. A telescope was brought to | is open, having, of course, a straw cover, which fits | tobacco from the proprietors. I may mention that 
ised the J “4 Which he evidently considered a great curiosity. | closely, and which covers the eggs when the process | one hundred copper cash amount to about 44d. of 
_and she He Placed it upon a large stone table, carefully ac j- | is going on, the whole haying the appearance of a | our money ; 80 that the first class enjoy a hot water 
quire, in jwsting it to the desired view, and then asked us to | vase which we sometimes see placed upon a pedestal , bath for about one farthing, and the other a bath, a 
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private room, a cup of tea, and a pipe of tobacco for 
something less than one penny. R. F. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our Readersare our Friends—many of them indeed 
may now take rank among old friends—and we are 
sure they will pardon us if, for the occasion, we throw 
aside the dignity of office, and open the New Year 
with a hearty cheer for Lady Peel! Our apology is 
soon made ; and may be read in the following letter, 


addressed to Miss Frances Brown,—with whose per- | 


sonal history [see No. 887] and beautiful lyrics they 
are already familiar. 
Whitehall, Dec. 24. 

Madam,—There is a fund applicable, as vacancies y 
Occur, to the grant of annual pensions of very limited 
amount; which usage has placed at the disposal of the lady 
of the First Minister. 
202. per annum. 

Lady Peel has heard of your honourable and successful 


exertions to mitigate, by literary acquirements, the effect | 


of the misfortune by which you have been visited—and 
should the grant of this pension for your life he acceptable 
to you, Lady Peel will have great satisfaction in such an 
appropriation of it. am, &e., 

(Siqned,) ROBERT PEEL. 
Now, we are not falling into the servile humour of 
complimenting Lady Peel because she happens to 
be the lady of the First Minister, and has at her dis- 
posal a small fund which somebody must benetit 
by; what we respect, and hold up as an example, is 
the considerate thoughtfulness with which these 
small funds are distributed. Here we have a hand 
of womanly sympathy and encouragement reaching 
from Whitehall to the wilds of Donegal,—as we had 
lately a gracious recognition of moral worth, when 
Lady Peel made a like judicious disposal of a similar 
pension to Mrs. Peach, the wife of Mr. Peach, one 
of the Coast Guard employed on the coast of 
Cornwall ; who, as the members of the British As- 
sociation will remember, has more than once attended 


to the ‘ Section of Natural History.’ 


The Queen has appointed Mr. Thomas Uwins, | 
R.A., Librarian to the Royal Academy, in the place | 


of Mr. C. L. Eastlake. 

The following letter from the Secretary to the 
Society of Arts, will speak for itself. 

Adelphi, Jan. 1, 1845. 

As there is considerable misunderstanding with 
regard to the rewards offered by a gentleman, and 
mentioned in your “weekly gussip” of Dec. 7, I 
trouble you with a few lines on the subject.—The 
object which the advertiser has in view is the esta- 


exhibition of the arts and manufactures of the country. 
With this view rewards have been offered for paint- 
ings,—for the best design for a building suitable for 
the exhibition of the products of natural industry,— 
and for the best inventions of the past three years— 
on certain conditions. The candidates for the paint- 
ings, and for the design for the public building, to be 


under the age of thirty, which seems to have given | 


considerable offence to some of the older members of 
the professions. It was considered that much higher 
premiums would have been necessary had the compe- 
tition been left open to candidates of all ages; more- 
over, the encouragement of the young artist and 
young architect was especially kept in view. The size 
of the historical painting has been fixed at twenty 
superficial feet—and of the landscape at fifteen super- 
ficial feet: very few artists have thought it worth 
their while to make application—but several (twenty) 
young architects have left their names with the 
undersigned as intending candidates for the design 
for a public building, &c., all of whom have ex- 
pressed their approbation of the conditions, which 
you will perceive are most distinetly stated on the 
back of the inclosed card. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, from the fulse statements which have been put 
forth, that these young gentlemen will now withdraw 
their names, It rests with themselves; one thing is 
quite certain, that unless a sufficient number of can- 


didates present themselves in each class respectively, | 


in order to render the first exhibition of the kind 
an object of general admiration, the advertiser, whose 
views are perfectly disinterested, will not throw his 
money into the dirt. Iam, &e. 
Francis WuisHaw. 
On Saturday last, the first general meeting, for the 


present season of the members of the Institute of the | 
‘ 


| 376. 


“age” . _| Houses of Parliament. 
On this fund there is a surplus of | - 1: ° 
| ing a library, and many works of art have already 


i n q ‘ | which he published in the editions of 1 
their meetings, and contributed some valuable papers | 


| Villemain, the enlightened minister of Public In 
| tion in that country, has been suddenly s 
| sanity. The rumours are various whic 
| lamentable infliction. 


, ; 1€ esta- | and the clergy had been handled wit 
blishment of a self-supporting annual (or triennial) 








Fine Arts, was held in the great room of the Society 
of Arts. Mr. F. G. Hurlstone presided. Since the 
last meeting it has been determined by the council 
that for the future ladies shall be admissible to the 
meetings,—every member having the privilege of 
introducing one lady at each meeting. The minutes 


| of the last meeting were then read by Mr. James 


Fahey, the honorary secretary ; in which were em- 
bodied a letter from the President of the Royal 
Academy, expressing his approbation of the objects 
of the Institute. 89 members had been admitted 
since the last meeting, making the present number 
Mr. Foggo read a paper, in answer to the 
remarks of Mr. Hallam, in the Third Report 
of the Royal Commission of Fine Arts, on the 
selection of subjects for the decoration of the new 
The Institute is now form- 


been presented. The prize of 20/. for the best essay 
on the history, literature, and present state of the 
fine arts in Great Britain, has been awarded (as we 
have already reported) to Mr. George Feggo: and 
petitions have been presented to Parliament (as we 


have also reported) for the formation of a national 


gallery of casts from the best specimens of ancient 
and modern sculpture,—the prayer of which, it was 
hoped, would be granted by the Legislature. 


capacious Studios for Artists, in which 
could be executed—Mr. Stanley read 
the state of the Arts at Munich. 

Mr. George Woodfall, the son of “ Junius Weod- 
fall,” died on Sunday the 22nd ult., at his he 


a paper on 


se in 


Dean’s Yard, Westminster, in the 78th year of his | 
iberal principles, | 


age. He wasa man ef high and ! 
with a warm heart and clear head, and was greatly 
and deservedly respected. Ile inherited the px 
letters which Junius addressed to his father, 
The stability of the ministry in F 
to be affected by a melancholy ci: 


e is likely 
umstance—in 


which we have an interest far beyond any that we | 
M. | 


take in the mere combinations of party polit 
truc- 
k with in- 
account for this 
One attributes the visitation 
to domestic afflictions; while another asserts that his 
malady developed itself at the close of a stormy dis- 


sue between 
1 more than his 
The two statements have 


struction,—in which the points at i 


accustomed vehemence. 


in them nothing contradictory—any great mental | 
nt being likely to | 


effort or extraordinary exciteme 
develope a malady of which the secd had been sown 
by sorrow, 

The King of the French, to 
movement in Norway (a cour 
readers know his Majesty retait 
pleasent memories), has sent 
copics of a variety of the great 
published by the government of France. 
copies have been distributed between the 
the Royal Norwegian Navy, at 
those of the University of Christ 
Academy of Sciences at Dronth« 
menon ia the North of Europe,—: 
carthquake,—has been experienced i 
Christiania. tl 


yme touching and 
the government 
scienti works 


These 


1e weather at t 
and the cold 52° of Réaumur. 
tis difficult to foresee in whet 
be Lord Brougham’s pleasure ! 
very erratic movements of that noble 
certain revolution round any of the < 
of his younger days. Just at p 
mocratic leader of old —whose de 
break down the feudal fences, and storn 
exclusiveness—is pleased to put on the airs of a Cha- 
telain, and exhibit himself in the ancient baronial 
character, with its aristocratic i 
venison. Lord Brougham, as 
announce, has added a Cl a 
Cannes; and revived, for its ) pomps 
of ancient forestry. Three ¢ the Croix de 
Gardy—the ex-radical’s new forest—ring to the 
echoes of his hunting-horn ; and for so many days, 
did the ex-lawyer fill his “ bags” with the wild-boar, 
the wolf, and the badger. ‘The whole account reads 
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Buss read a paper on the importance of building | s 
great works | 


| NER’S varied LECTURES daily. 
| Evenings of Mond d - : 


| granitic mountain 


Library of 


ident of vert and | 


like the narrative of one of the hu 
old and idle time; and there is a quaint un 

tainty in the names and descriptions of the Chite 
lain’s knights-companions, which helps to remove j : 
pictures from the field of the present. Mr. Leorder . 
his “‘sfeaple-chase horse,” a little research enakin 
us to identify with the member for Westminster 
—and so far modernizes the affair; but Sir O'Gerty’ 
Sir Dunstan Lower, and Sir Edwar Bile, who 
rode in the baron’s train, are names that hay 
fallen out of our historical memory. It js she. 
sant to see an active mind, like Lord Brougham’s 
wearied with its intellectual excursions, making this 
return upon itself, falling back upon the tastes of 
more primitive ages. No man need, we think be 
surprised to see his lordship figuring, another yeu, 
among the skaters on the Serpentine,—or recreating 


ntings of the 


himself, with Sir Edwar Bile, in his boyhood’s diyer. 
sion of leap-frog, 
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ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. —CHRIs 
HOLIDAYS. One of the brilliant Novelties is CHILDS'S cae 
MATROPE. New § cts in Nature and Art for the PROTEO- 

2. The PHYSIOSCOPE, The First Exhibition of a Series of 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. On the Evenings of Tuesdays 
days Mr. C. E, HORN lectures on the MUSIC of DIF. 

NATIONS. Dr. RYAN and Professor BACHHOFP- 
Dr, RYA N also lectures on the 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GrotocicaL Society.—Dec. 4.—The President, 


| Mr. Warburton, in the chair.—A paper was read, 


entitled, ‘Remarks on the Geology of British 
Guiana,’ by the Chevalier Robert H. Schom. 
burgk.—The geology of the district of British 
Guiana is chiefly confined to primitive rocks, At 
the mouth of the Orinoco is an extensive Delta 
consisting of blue clay, which, when pierced, gives 
a supply of water, and Artesian wells have been 
sunk here in many places with success. Below the 
clay appear the remains of an ancient forest. The 
alluviai flat is terminated by sand hills, beyond whith 


“ 4 : Apc .. | occurs granite intersected by numerous greenstone 
cussion in the cabinet, on the question of primary in- | ; 


dykes, and then commence the savannahs, which are 
traversed by large beds of conglomerate often con- 


| taining iron ore, and pierced with lofty porphyritic 
l 


hills. The sayannahs are supposed to be the bed of 
an ancient lake. A region in which much jasper 
occurs next succeeds, and then a remarkable range ot 
ind the author directed especial 
attention to the insulated rocks of grotesque form 
abounding in the district. He also remarked onthe 
probability of gold being found in the river-courses, 
and on the appearance of the well-known diamond 
matrix of Brazil. 
A letter was next read from Mr. Trevelyan, re 
ing on the occurrence of polished and scratched 
surfeces in the ne ourhood of Conway, on the 
ascent of Moel Siabod, from Capel Carig, on Snow- 
don, and in other localities in North Wales. 
ee. 18.—The President, Mr. Warburton, in the 
ir.—A paper was read ‘On the Pires or Sand- 
‘halk and Chalk-rubble of Norfolk,’ by 
mer, Esq.—The observations recorded 
» present paper were made in chalk pits near 
orwich, and the surface of the chalk was observed 
to be furrowed by irregular cavities, or deep cylt- 
drical conical pipes, entering the chalk from the 
channelled surface. The contents of the furrows ap- 
peared to be fine sand mixed with a light-coloured 
amber or yellow ochre, the former often filling up 
the ec:vities both here and elsewhere. Th 
considers that, although chemical agency may have 
assisted in the formation of these cavities and pipes 
yet that it is necessary to admit also mechanical 
action, and he refers to several instances of the knows 
efects of rain-water on cliffs, and excavations ol 
basins in river-beds, in proof of the probability of his 
opinion being correct. 
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Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Literary Pane 8.— ‘On the Arts and Manufactures of 
oenico and Yucatan,’ by Dr. Thompson; and ‘ On the 
Atmospheric Railway without a Valve,’ by J. Pilbrow. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
, Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Academy. —Arc hitecture. 
Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Astronomical Society, 8. 








FINE ARTS 


THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

Now that the hurry, and bustle, and noise of the 
got-opening of the Exchange is mage that the 
puildingis really approaching completion, the citizens 
and the public may be content to hear a few words 

riticism. 

a building cannot claim to be considered 
decidedly original, it isat least something uncommon, 
exhibiting as it does the reverse of that taste which, 
yatil recently, has prevailed in our public buildings, 
civic and others, for nearly half a century—a taste 
which chiefly manifests the spirit of penuriousness 
in conflict with, and vanquishing what is meant for 

andeur, Future antiquaries are likely to be puzzled 
by the dates of the Royal Exchange and the British 
Museum, for hardly ever did two contemporary 
monuments, having anything in common, show such 
decided contrast as to mode of treatment and taste. 
They seem separated from each other by the interval 
of a century at least: while the one exhibits a ple- 
thora of decoration, the other suffers from absolute 
starvation in this respect. There is indeed such a 
direct opposition, that we could easily fancy the 
one would rail at the other after the following 
fashion: —the Museum calls Exchange by the 
ugly names of “impure” and “meretricious,” to 
which Exchange replies that Museum, if not meretri- 
cious, is “certainly not at all meritorious, but is ¢riste, 
sulky-looking, and dowdy.” Thereupon, Museum 
twits Exchange with its petty-traderlike notions, 
and its meanness in being so familiar with shops and 
shopkeepers. Exchange then asks whether the com- 
monplace dwelling-houses attached to its own 
“grand fagade” are either dignified or noble; 
observes, sneeringly, that they would be far more 
becoming for a mews than a museum ; and expresses 
the hope that those wings are, like Icarus’s, made of 
melting stuff, or that if not, they will fly away either 
from or with the facade. Museum now mutters some- 
thing about fine feathers making fine birds, and the 
intolerable insolence of mushroom upstarts bedizened 
in tawdry gear; with sundry other remarks bespeak- 
ing pique, if not piquancy. To all which, Exchange 
replies, that it is no wonder those sneer at finery 
whose wardrobe is so scant that it will not afford 
even decent covering for their hinder parts; which 
éilly—but enough! we have done with “this ex- 
quisite fooling,” and shall put on the grave dignity 
which becomes the critical office. 

To be serious then, the New Royal Exchange 
does reproach the Museum, and not that alone, but 
A great many other public buildings erected since the 
commencement of the century, for the coldness and 
parsimoniousness of their style and the wearisome 
sameness of their design. Some have the look of 
having never been finished except in front; for not- 
withstanding that much more than the front may be 
visible, the other sides exhibit only bare walls and 
openings in them for windows. Such practice, though 
treated as almost a matter of course, and as of little 
or no importance, is at variance with that exem- 
plified in the architectural monuments of every other 
period, or country. However they may differ from 
each other in architectural beauty and propriety, 
Feyptian and Greek, Roman and Gothic, Ancient 
énd Modern, all agree in one point—that of making 
the whole of a structure of a piece as to style and 
quility, although uniformity of design throughout 
may not be attended to. If exceptions to this 
normal principle of taste occur, it is in buildings 
that have been left incomplete, as is the case with 
many churches in Italy, whose fagades have never 
been erected.* Were it not for the frequent violation 
of it among ourselves, the principle alluded to might 
be thought so self-evident as not to require even to 
be pointed out, much less to be urged ; and from that 
Puneiple results a rule which ought to become an 
ee on - _ — - 


3 It is, it seems, at last intended to erect a facade to the 
Yuome at Florence. 





established one, which is, if the whole cannot be 
made of uniform character as to richness, let there 
at any rate be consistency of a different kind—that 
of comparative plainness ; moderate embellishment 
in the facade in order to have wherewith to mitigate 
the naked uncouthness of the other parts of the 
building. We must, of course, not be understood as 


saying that a!l sides of an edifice ought to be orna- 
mented in the same, or nearly the same, degree, as 


the principal front, but that the style adopted for 
the latter ought to be kept up in the others, however 
much it may be there subdued ; at any rate, that it 
ought never to appear, that style and design have 
been attended to for merely one part of an edifice, 
no regard whatever being paid to either the one or 
the other anywhere else about the exterior. 

This condition—so obvious and important, yet so 
frequently violated even in buildings which affect to 
be of a superior class, is observed in the Royal 
Exchange: the edifice is of uniform texture, instead 


of being, like many others that could be named, of 


superfine quality in one part, and arrant home-spun 
in another ; exhibiting perhaps a smart architectural 
“‘ pinafore” in front, which turns out to be a mere 
“coverslut,” intended to hide meannessand deformity: 


—the eye is not shocked by incongruities of that | 


kind; on turning a corner the spectator is not sud- 
denly chilled and disappointed by discovering that 
there is no correspondence of any sort between what 
then comes into view and what he has been looking 
at; he does not find himself all at once behind the 
scenes when he expected only some pleasing change 
of scene. 

The Royal Exchange is architecturally complete 
—impressive in its ¢ofality—dignified and even 
grandiose as a mass. Whatever else be alleged 
against it—and it has been, and not without some 
show of justice, spoken of as heavy and impure in 
style,—it cannot be aecused of paltriness and mean- 
ness; nowhere does it betray begrudging stint. 
Excess of ornament there may be, but that is not 
likely to prove a dangerous example—rather, is likely 
to be of beneficial influence, by correcting that affec- 
tation of ultra-simplicity which from the commence- 
ment of the present ceritury, has inflicted upon us so 
many architectural nullities—compounds of would- 
be Athenianism and arrant John-Bullism. 

Before we agree to censure the style adopted for 


the Exchange as heavy and impure, it would be de- | 
sirable to agree as to some fixed standard of taste; 


and even then it would be unjust to measure by it 
what was never intended to conform to the standard 
that might happen to be established. Those who 
are so intolerant in taste that they will admit nothing 
to be pure and genuine, in columnar architecture, un- 


less the orders are applied and treated in every respect | 
according to the antique, and insist that wherever | 


they are introduced all the rest of the structure shall 


be free from the slightest taint of modernism, may | 


decry the Exchange as being remarkably impure ; 
but then, if they would not appear inconsistent, 


they must also renounce all admiration for many 
edifices which have hitherto not only been tolerated, | 
but extolled, despite their heaviness, or their want of 


purity. Look at the three proudest and worthiest 
architectural monuments accomplished by us in 
modern times—St. Paul’s, Blenheim, and Greenwich 
Hospital !—what sins against purity might micro- 
scopic criticism there reckon up! Every one of the 
three must be pronounced barbarous by the tyro 
just fresh from the study of Stuart’s Athens—more 
especially if he be also quite innocent of a single idea 
beyond what he has there picked up. Such ultra- 
puritans in architectural taste may travel through all 
modern Europe, without finding anything to satisfy 
the fastidiousness of their classical appetite. They 
may get the genuineand unadulterated classical in the 
exterior of La Madeleine at Paris, or ofthe Bavarian 
Walhalla, and with them they would be compelled 
to content themselves, were it not that we happen to 
have lately got a prodigiously classical structure 
indeed, hight the Durham Testimonial, on the top 
of Painshaw Hill [see No. 881]. Without abstain- 
ing entirely from all that is not sanctioned by the 
authority of ancient monuments, it is hardly possible 


to keep to what shall be nominally a pure style of 


that kind; therefore even the greatest sticklers for 
the antique are obliged in practice to admit more or 


less that which is at variance with its genius, and, 








what is more, is seldom treated with aught of kindred 
spirit and taste, so that the genuine is almost inva- 
riably alloyed with insipidity. If the productions of 
this school do not often offend by “ heaviness,” they 
certainly do so by dulness, which is to the full as 
great a fault as the other. In fact, “ heaviness” is 
one of those terms which are employed without much 
regard to meaning, as both decisive and reproachful. 
Yet ought it rather to be taken as one expressive of 
what has more of merit than defect in architecture, 
especially in monumental structures, viz. massiveness, 
strength, and durability. Heaviness, or what is gene- 
rally called so, iscertainly one element of the sublime 
in architecture: it is the quality which pervades the 
temple style of the Egyptians, but— 
Quel bruit pour une omelette ! 

why should we waste arguments in defence or excuse 
of the heaviness, and the want of purity imputed to 
the Exchange ?—when we may frankly admit that 
there exists to a certain extent, both the one and 
other, in comparison with what we are now accus- 
tomed to see, yet no more than so as to render the 
building rather welcome on that account than the 
contrary. There still remains another charge, that 
might look like a somewhat serious one, were it not 
partly rebutted by some of those who have made it; 





















































| since, according to them the new Exchange is at one 


and the same time, quite commonplace, and so unlike 
anything else as to be sui generis in taste. Now people 
mity admit one of these critical dicta, but to adopt both 
together is rather difficult. The charge of being com- 
monplace may in thiscase be repelled, if by such epithet 
we are to understand that the building in question ex- 
hibits nothing more than what is done almost every 
day, and presents just the same ideas, and the same 
features treated in exactly the same manner as has 
before been done over and over again; and without any 
individual traits or touches bestowed upon it by the 
architect. No one attempts to say that expressly ; 
and it may be suspected that one reason wherefore 
some relish the design no better, is that it is so far 
from commonplace, that it puts them out, and they 
know not what to make of it. It becomes even amus- 
ing to hear “ commonplace” all at once railed at, after 
we have gone on tolerating the dullest and most 
intolerable kind of it on so many other occasions ;— 


| rather unreasonable too, is it to expect from the 


citizens that refinement in taste, and architectural 
magnificence which the court end of the town has set 
them no example of; and at all events, the Exchange 
is by many degrees less commonplace, and also more 
palatial in quality,than Buckingham Palace. 

In vindicating Mr. Tite's edifice from the charge 
of “commonplace,” we do not therefore claim for it 
any very decided originality; but there is a wide 
interval between the two; and if we will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the latter, where are we to get 
it, so long as it is considered meritorious in archi- 
tects not to attempt what would be likely to lead to 
it,—trust more to imagination, and less to example? 
What, we may be allowed to ask, is the new Palace 
of Westminster—that portion at least which is ex- 
ecuted ?—do we there find originality? It ismarked 
by careful study, refined taste, extreme beauty of 
details, and finish of execution; but we must pause 
ere we can concede to it any excellence on the score 
of originality. In fact, originality is almost disclaimed 
for it by the architect himself, his object being to 
give us a perfected exemplar of a reproduced style; 
in which he has succeeded by bringing together all 
its choicest characteristic features; yet without adding 
any decidedly new one. If the truth may be spoken, 
there is a very great deal in the design, which, were 
it employed in an ordinary manner, and upon an 
ordinary occasion, might be called commonplace, in- 
asmuch as it is sufficiently obvious in idea: and if no 
objection on that account be made to Mr. Barry’s 
oriels, niches, pinnacles, turrets, and towers, we do 
not see wherefore exception should be taken to Mr. 
Tite’s portico, as if it showed utter lack of invention. 

There are many buildings whose portico constitutes 
nearly all their architectural design ; for were they to 
be deprived of that, they would cut a very ordinary 
figure indeed, and all character would be quite ex- 
punged: but this cannot be said of the Exchange ; 
neither can it be said of the portico that itis “onlya 
portico,” if by such expression we are to understand 
that it is merely one of the o« zro\Xor of its class. 
So far is it from being a mere ordinary version or 
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perversion of such classical feature,—so far from being 
commonplace, that it stands without a compeer in 
this country; we know, at least, of but one other that 
can compete with it in varied play of effect, in scenic 
beauty, and completeness of idea, viz. that of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge.* Of course, 
there is nothing of novelty in the design, idea, and 
composition of the external elevation. As far as that 
is concerned, there is but one classical idea, stereo- 
typed by the ancients themselves,—who, to say the 
truth, were not alittle “commonplace” in their temple 
architecture. In geometrical drawing, this portico 
might pass for a very commonplace affair of the 


kind, hardly distinguishable from any other with the | 
same number of columns, except in some minor cir- | 
| in other respects, it was a piece of good luck that the 


cumstances, and also by being on an unusually large 
scale; but on approaching, and afterwards entering 
it, what a striking and rich architectural scene dis- 
closes itself,—one that presents ever-changing and 


new combinations, according as the spectator shifts | 
With the exception, perhaps, of a door- | 
way, there isin general scarcely any decoration at all | 


his station ! 


bestowed upon any other part of the portico than its 
exterior, and what can be seen of it in a mere eleva- 
tion. Even if it fortunately happens to be free from 
windows, and also to be tolerably spacious, still it has 


a cold, bare, unfinished look,—its ceiling a blank, or | 


nearly so. In the portico of the Exchange, on the 
contrary, the vaulting of its ceiling is made to con- 
tribute to decoration in a remarkable degree. 
coffering, and also the panelled soffits of the archi- 
traves over the columns, produce picturesque richness 
and play of lines, where we are accustomed to behold 
either absolute blankness, or such tame and feeble 
attempt at something more than blankness, that the 
“ something more” almost looks something “less,” by 
stopping very far short of what would be sufficient 
and satisfactory. We hope that this lesson—one 
apparently very much needed by them—will not be 


thrown away upon architects; and likewise, that if 
they were not aware of it before, they will now be 


convinced, that instead of anything being lost, a great 
deal is gained by not making all the display in 


regard to columns only on the exterior; whereas | 


they seem hitherto to have been of opinion that 


what is not fully perceived at the first glance, | 
is lost, —that columns placed behind those in | 


front, consequently not seen at all in a geome- 
trical drawing, are therefore quite thrown away, 
although architects, at least, might be supposed 
to have some notions of perspecti 
ing for its fascinating witchery. Within the portico 
there are only two columns, but they have the value 


of twenty placed after the usual fashion,—in fact, | 
produce a most powerful effect, wholly unattainable | 


by any other means ; and in this case, owing to the 


amplitude of the portico, they are so far from seem- | 


ing to take up room or contract the space, that they 
rather help to impress the idea of it all the more 
forcibly on the spectator. On entering, the portico 
strikes as more spacious than it promises when viewed 
from a little distance, and the inner columns render 
us more sensible of the magnitude of the order than 
we should be by merely seeing the external ones. 
By dividing the interior into three compartments, 
those two columns create space beyond space, and 


the effect of that kind is very greatly enhanced by | 
the centre compartment being deeply recessed within | 
the building, and in such manner that a further | 


space is seen beyond it, and beyond that the western 
arcade and open cortile, till the eye rests on the 
scenic architecture of the inner court. Can this be 
called commonplace? We should like to be con- 
vinced that it is, by having our ignorance enlightened, 


and being informed what other building in this | 
country possesses a portico presenting so many com- | 


binations, and so fascinating a vista. 

As yet, however, the effect shows itself to the ima- 
gination rather than to the eye: the portico is seen 
at present under a veil, that could not be lifted even 
to welcome rovalty. 


* One beautiful portico we have, which, though to be 
found in the metropolis, ought, perhaps, to be sought out 
for at Coventry, since thither it seems to have been sent by 


all our regular architectural critics, who, taking their cue | 


from Walpole, have been too bat-eyed to discern any parti- | t00 much of that spirit abroad which invites him— in 


cular merit in the noble portico of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
—distigured, indeed, within by the doors and windows, but 





otherwise of a strikingly classical and picturesque character. | 


[For an engraving of the Fitzwilliam Museum, see Atheneun 
No. 512.) 





Its | 
disfigured by one or two blemishes—trifling matters 


e, and some feel- | 


The real inauguration—that | 


which will invest it with splendour—will array it in 
living lustre and beauty—will kindle it up with all 
the magic play of light and shade—of brilliancy 
rendered more intense by mingling gloom :—that in- 
auguration is yet to come—the inauguration per- 
formed by Nature herself in all the pomp ofa glorious 
summer’s day. As well might we pretend to feel the 
full effect of a fine prospect amid mist and murkiness, 
as that of such a piece of architecture under the in- 
fluence of unpropitious skies :—it was but the other 
day, that had a stranger seen St. Paul’s for the first 
time, he would have sworn tlrat it had no dome, and 
that all said about that feature of it was mere fiction, 
no part of it being visible. 

Unfavourable as was the peculiar shape of the site 


narrower end happened to be the west instead of the 
contrary, because, had the portico faced the east, it 
would not have been attended with a tithe of the 
effect it will now have; besides which, another most 
happy accident would in that case have been entirely 
lost ; for on entering through the portico, the oppo- 
site side of the court would have been seen in sha- 
dow, and the court itself would have been over- 
shadowed by the campanile, had there been one, as 
at present. 

Thus far we have bestowed praise both cheerfully 
and honestly, expressing no more admiration than 
we really feel; but truth compels us to acknowledge 
that if the portico displays many beauties, it is also 


in themselves, and capable of being very easily reme- 
died, yet eyesores so long as they exist, and all the 
more annoying and provoking, because they are per- 
fectly gratuitous, and perpetrated for the nonce. To 
these we shall advert hereafter. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Music for Gentle and Simple. 

Eanrvy inthe winter[ d/h. No.889], we took occasion 
to offer a brief sketch of the present prospects of 
Music in this country. A few words still remain to 
be said on the relative position of musicians and their 
audiences, which circumstances render it advisable 
that we should not longer defer. 

The relations of the artist with society have greatly 
changed in England since the days when “ the Italian 
gentlewoman who would not be kissed” wasexhibited as 
a rarity by Killigrew, and chronicled as a new-fangled 
luxury by Pepys—since a rivalry between Cuzzoniand 
Faustina could set the fashionable world on fire, and 
the “ Ladies’ Lamentation for the loss of Senesino” 
was shown up in Bickham’s ‘ Musical Entertainer,’ 
by the H.B. of the eighteenth century. That there 
is still * furore” left in the world, the recent progresses 
of Malibran and Liszt and Rubini prove; but that 
Patronage—as the word used to be understood—has 
been in some measure exchanged for Intercourse, we 
have frequent opportunities for observing. Need we 
here repeat, that conceiving, as we do, the old iso- 
lated condition of artists to be a relic of the feudal- 
ism of bygone times—that holding them entitled 
to a place in the world, not as “inspired idiots,” but 
as reasonable beings,—our best efforts have been al- 
ways directed to raise the general tone of accom- 
plishment as well as appreciation 2? The 

—mere musician, scraper of cut wire, 

has now but asorry chance, even as regards the exer- 
cise of his own profession and the gathering up of its 
profits, when the choice lies between him and one 
whom habits of observation and cultivation have ren- 
dered capable of bearing a part in other worlds beside 
his own. Good taste and gentlemanly demeanour, 
if not high intellectual attainment, are indispensable 
now-a-days. Best of all, the general standard of 
morality is higher; and, let the idolaters of *‘ Genius 
in its lunes” say what they will, not one flight of 
fancy need therefore be sacrificed, nor one brilliant 
thought suppressed. 

But though it can never be supposed that we re- 
commend mean or mercenary aims to the artist, it is 
needful at this particular epoch, when new under- 
takings are propounded, to ask, whether there be not 


the style royal—to be the benefactor, instead of the 
benefited ? It is really painful to advert to the doings 
of some great persons who pass off their wish to pro- 
cure choice amusements at cheap rate for friendship 








and sympathy with the artist. Yet thereare houses. 
rated highly in the Red Book—which subsist ia 
tertainment on the alms they can “ beg, borrow Y 
steal” out of unwary foreigners; and thrive therey; : 
toa point at which even the more experienced an 
awed, for policy’s sake, into conformity. Would that 
musicians generally had more moral courage— (twin 
brother of genuine courtesy )—but would that some 
of their patrons, so-called, had more nobility ! The 
lack-a-daisical raptures of the Fools of ‘Quality 
which Swift and Hogarth satirized, were surely better 
than the anxious civility of Mendicants of Rank, 
It is sad, too, to see artists lending themselves to in 
intercourse so unequal and so degrading; to hear of 
cheap concerts for the aristocracy, where the genius, 
which is voted to be beyond all remuneration 3 paid 
with sweet words. What a displacement is here! 
What an obligation laid on the wrong parties! Eyen 
supposing the existence of an indirect bargain, that 
for such and such “ suit and service” the artist is to be 
requited with so much “countenance” on some future 
occasion, there is something equivocal in this con. 


junction of performer and listener destructiy e of proper 


independence in the one, and honest, unbiassed sym. 
pathy in the other. We are no advocates for exely. 
sive music; on the contrary, we would have the best 
fruits of the Art popularized, and rendered accessible 
by every conceivable device; we would encourage 
every combination of artists among themselves for 
purposes of Art—clique being barred out as zealously 
as discord—we would qualify them for an equal 
and generous intercourse with the refined intelligences 
of all classes ; but it seems to us as unfair to lure them 
into entertaining, on reduced terms, those best able 
to remunerate them, as it would be preposterous 
to call on the nobility to throw open their picture. 
galleries, and parks, and pineries to the gentlemen of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, and the ladies of the 
Opera stage. ‘To confound “love” and * money” in 
any given business transaction between the rich and 
the less rich is ridiculously absurd, and must end in 
mutual estrangement and loss of respect. 

The necessity for offering remarks like the above 
has been long present to us; that they are not mig 
timed, we think, is warranted by the Prospectus now 
in circulation, and advertised in the daily papers, 
of * A Musical Union,” to be held under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Ella, at that gentleman's residence, under 
the presidency of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
the patronage of the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
Earl of Falmouth, Viscount Templeton, Viscount 
Adare, Lord Saltoun, Sir George Cler} Andrew 
Barnard, Sir John Campbell , and a distinguished 
committee, the object of which is to give Matinées of 
the choicest instrumental chamber music, once a fort- 

ight, from February to August,—or to count by the 
almanac, thirteen concerts,—“ one guinca being paid 
on receiving the card of membership! 

The * Musical Union, the public are informed, 
“ will be conducted in the same spirit,—with every im- 
provement of which the idea is susceptible,—as the 
Réunions Musicales of Mr, Ella last season, when 
the following artistes honoured him with their com- 
pany:—Messrs. Mendelssohn, Costa, Lablache, Mo- 
scheles, Dohler, Benedict, Thalberg, Ernst, Sivori, 
Piatti, Sainton, Joachim, Hausman, Meyer, Offenbach, 
Salaman, Kiallmark, Puzzi, Miihlenfelt, Rousselot, 
Barret, Ormsby, Lazarus, Guynemer, Thomas, Hill, 
Dragonetti, Goffré, Schulz, Osborne, Tolbeeque, F, 
Cramer, Bosen, Lucas, Hancock, Macfarren, Hatton, 
Goodban, Howell, Ribas, and J. B. Cramer.” The 
Réunions referred to, were private parties, at which 
all the above artists (save perhaps Sigs. Costa an¢ 
Lablache) performed—and gratuitously. Are we then 
to understand, that now, when the undertaking has 
assumed a professional form, the same artists will 
perform professionally? Let us look into the matter 
more closely. We will first assume that the Director 
makes to the “ Musical Union” a free gift of his time, 
services, and rooms (the latter alone involving 3 
present worth some fi/ty guineas) without thought 
of remuneration, past, present, or to come. Still the 
mere current expenses of the und rtaking (including 
the publication of a “ Record,” which is to comme 
morate the proceedings of the Society,) can hardly 
be less than four to five guineas ¢ 
assume the Union to number two 
the largest number which can be accomm , 
a private room,—thus only eleven guineas a concert 
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= =a for the chamber musicians! How are we to | occupy the mind of Hamlet (in themselves but one) | 

7 are le this with paying, at their usual scale of | —death and immortality. The commonness of | harmony with moral principles, from the infliction of 
r en. reconch ration, the professors named on the above | death, to others a reason for neglecting the subject, | injustice, and the loss of parental affection, of filial 
’, Or TO Thy. ‘any single one of the first five pianists | is to him a motive for meditating on it the more; | reverence, and of the mistress of his first and only 
upon is: omnal (not to begin with the Ernsts and | for its not only “seeming” but being “ particular to” | love. More than enough in all this to destroy the 
d are bere would of his sole self more than absorb the | him. That “all who live must die, passing through | balance of the finest mind, even where the moral 
tha Sirens), * osable sum: so that if two artists were | nature to eternity,” is lifted from the level of an power is strong, which it was not in Hamlet. 

twin err is concert, the Musical Union must speedily | ordinary to a specific truth—one no longer to be |” Much of what we have stated above never appears 
one a e the Musical Ruin. But instrumental | permitted to repose in the dormitory of the under- | in the acted play, though carefully and minutely 
The —_ r music demands three, four, five, up to | standing, but to be awakened into distinct conscious- | depicted in the written. It is impossible, therefore, 
ality, cham termed :—notall, indeed, equally highin the | ness, for observation and analysis. Hamlet's impres- | while the stage is conducted in the beggarly style 
etter — remuneration. If, therefore, the Thalbergs | sion isstrengthened.too by his beliefin the immortality | which at present disgraces it, that an actor can fully 
tank, , Ernsts are to be heard, it must be gra- | of the soul:—since death is not extinction, but only | impersonate the Shakspearian idea. Some more or 
to an pe sly, or on abated terms; and the question | transition, important it is that its conditions should | less remote approximation is, then, the utmost that 
ures — arises, how far the high names of Pre- | be declared, especially if the state it leads to be at | can be expected of any actor; and this is one reason 
ius, an Vice-president, and Committee, are brought | all dependent onthem. “There’s the respect that | why the performance of the Elizabethan drama is so 
paid ‘ ad on the negotiation ? it being recollected that | makes calamity of so long life “this it is also which | unsatisfactory to the literary mind. Never is it seen 
i pn are no benefit meetings, at which one artist | restrains his hand when about to take revenge. To | on the stage in anything like its integrity ; but either 


borrows of another the help he is willing to return, | despatch his enemy in prayer, were perhaps not to | alteration or abridgment is made by the profane hand 


—but exhibitions of the choicest master-works, de- | punish, but to reeompense— of some theatrical adapter, who takes it for granted 

he anding the most elaborate training and the most ‘* Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; | that he is wiser than the original poet, and thus a 
pene pore rehearsal, for the delectation or the instrue- And now I'll dot; and so he goes to heaven : broken or distorted image is substituted for a perfect 
Con- tion of some of the highest personages in the kingdom. | Py tog — oe — scanned : | representation. Until this be reformed altogether, 

roper " Allied to the principle which we have here de- I, his sole son, do this same villain send | the stage never can become the mirror of dramatic 
= nounced, is the call, too often peremptory, made on | To heaven.” | creation. These remarks are all the more needful, 
—_ artists for charitable purposes! There is something The grave and the hereafter world are here used | 28 the most unwarrantable and absurd alterations are 
= ungraceful, at best, in the rich carrying the begging- | more philosophically than religiously; a use indi- | made in the tragedy of * Hamlet,’ as now reproduced 
porn box, and soliciting aid from those who are compara- | cating rather a speculative than a moral character | at Covent Garden—modifications which, we ven- 
my tively poor; in the strait-laced asking favours from a | for Hamlet. In this distinction an explanation may | ture to say, were never before exhibited to a London 


audience. 


class they are accustomed to decry: but it should | 


be held disgraceful whenever it is not warranted 
by a contribution more than proportioned to the 


fruits of the musician’s time thus demanded from | 
him. The plea, or bait, of such charitable deeds | 


be found for the apparent anomalies of his conduct. | 
| This habit of mind Hamlet had acquired asa Witten- 


berg student; a circumstance of his history dwelt 
on in the play with remarkable emphasis. The 


In forming an estimate of Mr. Betty's 
claims, therefore, these circumstances must be taken 
into account. 

Unfavourable, however, as are these drawbacks 


t able . Be rae a | transition from the school to the world has been | generally to an actor’s impersonation, and some 
terous serving as an — Fev 00 ae to be little less startling to him than would be that from others which we have not mentioned as specifically 
wrens advanced, or listened to. wih —, es — | this to the next. The idealisms he had _been there bearing on the present performance—such as the 
men of immemorial, have been wae aaah ot “ een thie taught to cherish, so far from being realized in the want of scenic support, stage co-operation, efficient 
of the hearted than the Artist. a “ta og nO a his — | court of Denmark as principles reduced to practice, | rehearsal, well-arranged grouping and appropriate 
ey” i disposition : but it should be “A aceon f a ree | are, in that corrupt sphere, either not recognized or | costume—which were enough to damage fatally any 
h and will; by placing him on that equality among his fellows | despised. Nothing here isdone with reference to the | actor's first appearance; mutilated as was the play, 


to which an honourable remuneration for his labours, 


1 r moral law, all in relation to the animal appetite. 
from those able to remunerate, is essential. 


“The world” accordingly, to him, “is an unweeded 
garden; things rank and gross in nature possess it 
merely.’? Not only, also, is it vicious, but unjust; | 
almost on his first experience of it, he has been de- 


and miserable as were the appointments; we hesitate 
not to confess that the impression made on us by Mr. 
Betty has been far from disagreeable. His youth isa 
manifest advantage ; nor lessso his commanding figure. 
Nor are his attitudes inelegant; nor his action, though 





The next opera at Drury-lane is, it is said, to be the 
‘Robert’ of Meyerbeer, with MadameEugenie Garcia. | 































































3 now arte . et ° ¥ °  « : = a : > . > 
* If so, an orchestra double in power to the present | prived of his inherited rights) His uncle has | exuberant, ungraceful. We might wish for more flexi- 
Tree. band, will be called for. Every fresh account of | “popped in between the election and his hopes ;” | bility in his countenance, which has little variety of 
a ler Meyerbeer’s new German Opera confirms the impres- | nay, more, the father of his mistress has assisted in expression. His voice, on the first night of his ap- 
und ~ 


sions made by the first notices which reached Eng- 


the usurpation. And now comes the terrible dis- 


bridge, iefly, it se fail a flimsy tale, ove “ pearance, was hoarse, and, towards the end of the 
2: he land, _ Brie ee a licated re — covery that his own father has been treacherously play, scarcely articulate; this might, however, have 
eile laid with music w _ 1s comp acated yet eng murdered, in order that the usurper might succeed | arisen either from cold or agitation; perhaps the 
we Itissaid that we shall not in vain long ora rearing both to his wife and crown. From that moment, latter; for owing to the flagrant misbehaviour of a 
vuished of M. Felicien David's Ode-Symphony * The Desert,’ | Hamlet assumes the office of avenger! All things | knot of mischievous persons in the pit, the difficulties 


the brilliant success of which has metamorphosed 
thecomposer from a nobody in a mansarde, into a 
lion of the first consequence. The work will pos- 
sibly be given at the St. James’s Theatre. There, 
too, we shall sec the original Don César de Bazan, 
M. Frederic Lemaitre, during the coming season of 
the French plays. The British Musicians closed 
their first series of entertainments yesterday week : 
anew one is mentioned as likely to begin with the 
new year. We must, lastly, content ourselves with 
simply announcing the recent presentation of Ros. 
sini’s ‘Italiana,’ in an English dress, at the Princess’s 


must yield tothe duties it implies—“all trivial fond 
records, all saws, all books, all forms, all pressures 
past,"—even Ophelia must be no more remem- 
bered, to whatever extent, and however impru- 
dently they may have loved; although she, in her 
affectionate confidence, had been more “free and | 
bounteous of her audience” than befitted either her 
own or her father’s honour. This truly is to doa 
great wrong to her—but what is such wrong to that | 
he has suffered? At any rate, to right it is now in- | 
consistent with a manifest duty; besides which, his 


of his first trial were unjustifiably increased. This 
told with us much in his favour; for if there had 
been any exaggeration in Mr. Betty’s style of acting, 
(such even as might have been reasonably expected 
in so young a performer,) if, in short, his general 
bearing and elocution had not been regulated by strict 
good taste, he would inevitably have incurred ship- 
wreck, As it was, he maintained his position, gradu- 
ally won upon the house in proportion as his own 
confidence came back to him, and was finally suc- 
cessful. Some people scemed to be dissatisfied with 
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Sivori n affectation of madness, and a lunatic neglect of her, | his Hamlet, because it was unlike that of others—be- 
onbach. Theatre. We fear that the corps of that establish- may so far estrange her from him, as to render a| cause in its execution it was simple and severe, and 


ment has been somewhat unwisely pared down, Mr. | 


usselot, Tinian thn eatvahene or A ge 2 .| nunnery both a tolerable and a desirable refuge. | made little of some things where older actors made 
13, Hill, § ye eng ; 1€ only singer rateable as an — of | Hamlet thus subordinating one duty to another | much, But there were positive as well as negative 
que, F, = med ee there. This is a pity. It demonstrates that he holds them both only theoret- | tests of its originality ;—the reverence with which he 
Hatton, i. 9 -< ir ten? * — : but to — one, ically. Nor was it natural that he should do other- treats the Ghost in the first Act, while pronouncing 
» The les tg unity has been flung away, 1s an Hercu-| wise. As we have said, the principles he had received | his father s name, the baring of his head, the drop- 
t which : : as a student had no place in the world of practice;| ping of his knee, and the delivery of the whole 





sta and a they were ideas which might be correlated to the | speech—these things were proofs at once that he 
we then Covent Garvey.—On Saturday last Mr. Henry | laws of another, but certainly were not to the laws | was both a gentleman and an actor. In his scene 
cing has Betty, the son of the once celebrated “Young | of this world. Here, therefore, they seemed to| with Ophelia, Mr. Betty affects madness from the 
ists will Roscius,” made his début before a London audience, | be altogether inapplicable; and their substitutes, as | beginning; this, though apt to result in an anti- 


>» matter inthe part of Hamlet. Whenever a new actor of recognized by the worldly-prudent, Hamlet had yet | climax, did not, however, impair the effect of the 


Director any pretension appears before the public in a| to learn. No longer able, therefore, to trust to his| scene,which maintained its power to the last. In 
is time, Shaksperian character of such importance, it is in| own feelings, and shut out by his assumption of | the play scene Mr. Betty, instead of occupying, as is 
olving a 8 the cue of the critic to say something of | madness, no less than bya noble disposition, from | usual, the centre of the stage, withdrew to the side, 
thought edrama itself; and in deciding on the claims of | counsel and help, his life has neither rudder nor com- | and seemed solicitously to avoid distracting the atten- 
Still the such a candidate, it seems proper that some test | pass, and drifts down the stream of circumstance | tion of the audience by the customary by-play. Of 


— be given by which to estimate the standard 
¥ Which they have been judged, that, if condemned, 
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the actor may be certified of the law in reference to | 
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almost at the willof the waves; nay, altogether, but 
for one dominant thought, which at any moment may 
change the course of things, but does not until the 
last. As to the assumption of madness, moreover, 
speare’s ‘Hamlet’ hasalready received so much com- | it may be observed, that it isat least indicative of a | histrionic candidate is no member of the modern 
mentasalmost to preclude the expediency of addition; | tendency to it; and that in Hamlet's case a tendency | hysterical school, but of that older one which pre- 
ou remarks will therefore be brief. Two ideas| was superinduced by the disappointments under | vailed when his father so well succeeded, and which 


course there will be two opinions on this point; at 
any rate it is modest, and involves some self-denial 
on the part of the actor ; we think it also judicious. 


“hich the verdict has been recorded. But Shak- We have now written enough to show that the new 
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prided itself on its chaste art. In all probability, our 
young actor has been educated by his parent in its 
principles. Hence the absence of violence, the re- 
liance on the text of the poet and the dignity of the 
character to bear it safely through, which Mr. Betty's 
assumption manifested. We are not yet able, how- 
ever, to decide whether he penetrated the philo- 
sophical depths of the character—realized its credu- 
lity, its scepticism, its subtle mutations of feeling— 
and this, as it seemed to us, not owing to any fault 
of the actor, but the unquiet condition of the house, 
with which, after all, the season of the year may have 
had something to do. No doubt, however, exists 
that Mr. Betty succeeded best in passages of passion, 
and situations where energy and vigour were re- 
quired. The lowest judgment which we can form 
of him is, that he is at any rate a respectable actor, 
and possibly much more. 

We have since witnessed Mr. Betty’s performance 
in another character. We much regret to find his 
voice so wanting in clearness and modulation; a 
defect which, doubtless, will much interfere with his 
popularity. This serious inconvenience he can only 
compensate by superior intelligence and constant 
attention to the higher qualities of his art. I1is per- 
formance of Claude Melnotte, in‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ 
was marked with much earnestness, energy, and de- 
cided purpose. When his declamation is the most 
vehement, then his enunciation is the more distinct. 
In the passages of passion at the end of the fourth Act 
he was very good, and made a strong impression on 
the audience. Our stage stands so much in need of 
a juvenile hero, that we should be glad to see a can- 
didate for the vacant place successful. 

The ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles, with the chorus, 
and Mendelssohn's music, was performed at this 
theatre on Thursday evening; the heroine being 
confided to Miss Vandenhoftf, and the part of 
Creon to her father. The chorus was, as we feared, 
defective; and the leaders were so unequal to their 
task as to be deservedly hissed —but the tragedy 
itself was unexpectedly triumphant. Specific re- 


marks on the performance, however, must be deferred 
till next week. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dee. 
Elie de Beaumont and Dufrenoy presented a litho- 
graph map printed in colours by a new process, dis- 
covered at the Royal Printing-office of Paris.—A 
letter was received from M. de Humboldt, stating 
that M. Ehrenberg has just made some new dis- 
coveries of infusori still more wonderful than any 
that he has hitherto announced.—A paper was 
received from M. Pirsis on the relations that exist 
between the configuration of continents and the direc- 
tion of the chains of mountains. He finds that in 
general the coasts are parallel with the chains of 
mountains.—M. Arago presented, in the name of M. 
Amié, two instruments, one to ascertain the direction 
of submarine currents, the other to measure their 
speed. ‘These instruments were accompanied by an 


account of several experiments which had been made | 


with them. It states, amongst other things, that the 


greatest speed of the currents on the coasts is on the | 
coast of Africa between Algiers and Bona, and not, | 


as is generally supposed, between Gibraltar and 
Algiers, and that in the Straits of Gibraltar there are 
three parallel currents. Near the coasts the direc- 
tion is from east to west, whereas the central current 
proceeds constantly from the west to the east; the 
latter is 7 miles wide between Trafalgar and Cape 
Spartel. The width of the strait, at its narrowest part, 
is 12 miles; between Trafalgar and Cape Spartel 
it is 27 miles; and 15 miles between the Point of 
Europe and Ceuta.—M. Pouillet gave an account of 
some experiments, to ascertain the rate of rapidity of 
electricity and the explosive speed of gunpowder. 
As may be supposed, the rapidity of the electrical 
current is found to be almost incalculable. As regards 
the rate at which the explosion of gunpowder pro- 
ceeds, he has ascertained that the time which elapses 
between the snapping of the capsule of a gun-lock 
and the departure of the ball from the barrel is the 
one hundied and fortieth part of a second. The 
electrical current would hardly be the three 
thousandth part of a second in performing the same 
distance.—In a letter from M. Jobard, of Brussels, 
that gentleman states that, when at Munich, he 


In 





23.—Messrs, | 








observed that the stone staircase of the bronze obelisk 
to the memory of the Bavarians who fell in the 
campaign of Russia was perfectly clear from green 
mould in the parts washed by the rain. He is of 
opinion, that the oxide of the copper carried down 
with the rain destroys this vegetation; and recom- 
mends that a solution of copper should be tried in 
the cleaning of statues covered with vegetable matter. 

Ancient Inscription.—The following conjectural 
reading of an ancient inscription may amuse some of 
our readers, reminding them of the anti y Monk- 
barns, and his disinterment of Aiken Drum’s Lang 
Ladle. A small vase, found near the banks of the 
Sadne, has been puzzling the antiquarian wits of 
Macon, by its exhibition of the fol Roman 
letters :— 


lowing 


MVL. T. AR. 
D. ADL V. 1. O. 
N. EN, 
SIS, 

which they propose to read as follows :—Mulieres— 
Tinurtii— Araris—Dicaverunt—Adipatam—Urnam | 
— Jovi —Optimo— Nautarum — Encol piis — Sispi- | 
tum:—“ The women of Tournus-sur-Sadne have de- 
dicated this Urn, filled with fat, to Jupiter Most Good, | 
| 
| 





the protector of sailors saved from the storms of the 

gulf!” A savant of a less constructive mind, how- 

ever, objects to going so far in search of a meaning 

which he findson the surface. Ile takes the letters | 
just as they present themselves; and, leaving the 

Latin to justify itself, reads Multarda Divionensis— | 
which, according to him, means neither more nor 

less than Dijon Mustard. 

Signs.—Attention has very properly been drawn 
by the daily press to the reintroduction of si 
metropolitan tradesmen, for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing their, places of business, and attracting public 
notice. The system of suspending signs for such 
purposes in London was discontinued, not only from | 
its manifest inconvenience, but the disfig rent it 
caused in the best and most frequented strects. It 
became at last confined to inns and publie-houses, 
and gradually disappeared even from the more 
respectable of these. The reaction complained of 
should be discouraged a3 soon as possible. ‘ Not 
satisfied,” says one of the papers, “ with enlargin 
letters of the alphabet, all manner of compani 
pensaries, infirmaries, and societies are now occupied 
in covering the whole front of the tenements they 
occupy with huge boards or plaster entablatures, 
announcing to the public the peculiar merits of their 
institution, or the wondrous cures they have achieved, 
or hope to achieve, at the expense of the pubtic. 
Surely such institutions, if really meritorious, would 
attract public attention without so much outside 
show. Itsavours very much of quackery, and should 
operate asa caution tothe public. It is like ‘the 
sellings off at 20 per cent. under prime cost,’ ‘the 
great sacrifice for ready money,’ and the numerous 
attempts on public credulity that have met with the 
fullest explanationsin the cxposuresthathave recently | 
taken place in the Bankruptcy Court.” We hope | 
that this warning will havea good eff 

The Gazette de France says:—'l j 
been discovered, by accident, among the ruins of 
Carthage, an episcopal ring, in very good presery 
tion, made of pure gold, and about an ounce in weig! 
It is of an octagonal form: on one side is engraved 
the tigure of Jesus Christ, between the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Joh 
is represented one of the seven holy sacraments of 
the Catholic church. Round the ring is a legend, 


ens by 


iere has la 


composed of two lines in Greek characters, each pre- | 


seded by a cross,—and presumed to be a sentence 
from Scripture. 

The African Desert.—There is something striking in 
the following view of the resources of the African De- 
sert, extracted from a letter written by M. Henri Four- 
nel, chief engineer of the Mining Mission in Algeria, 
which makes it worth q ig. Science is gradually 
making highways through all the regions of mystery 
and prescriptive fear. Water gushing up on all sides of 
the Desert swamps a whole department of the library 
of romance :—“ In whatever direction the vast plain, 
extending southward from Oran, is bored, there will 
be found, at three or four mé/res below the surface, a 
sheet of brackish water,—which in its lower levels 
forms the lakes, of greater or less extent, marked on 
the maps, between the sea and that one of the chains 
of the Atlas commanding and limiting the plain of 
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; on each of the other seven sides | 





Tlesat on the south. The most considerable of Ba 
lakes is not less than ten leagues in length, by tey’ 
or three in breadth. I have begun boring hol 
the camp of Figuier and a block-house which 
mands the eastern point of this lake. The rol 
to resolve, is how to get through these ater 
waters, So as to arrive, at an indeterminate depth 
a sheet of fresh water, which shall be made bys 
propriate contrivances, to ascend through the 8 
of salt water. I use the words indeterminate de 
because wherever I have examined, there is a stratum 
of white clay which must be pierced, and whose 
thickness I have not been able to ascertain be 
at the point where my observations were oa 
between Oran and the Mountain of Lions, it dig. 
appears in the sea. * * In the examination which J 
had occasion to make, in February and March 
between the Mediterranean and the Great Des 
found, taking Constantine as the point of departure 
two large basins; and it seems to me almost Certal 
that the Desert itself forms a third, in which a serieg 
of oases of any number might be created. But o 
this point I shall assure myself when I am able tg 
carry my observations as far as Tuggurt. The COR 
sequences are of immense importance. It becomes 
clear, for example, that the attainment of a great road 
across the Des tresolves itself into the probabilityofg 
series of boring suitable distances in the direction 
intended to be traversed. Thus, whenever—and that 
day is, perhaps, not far distant—France shall cesiretg 
join the commerce of Tuggurt to that of our colony, 
and to establish, by this route, a connexion with the 
interior of Afiica, it will be possible, if my anticipgs 
3 are correct, to render the route from Biskara tg 
Tuggurt as easy as—and even much more so thang 
that from Constantine to Biskara. Six or seven, 
borings would preduce a series of oases, which would 
form the great route ; and if in the centre of each 
these cases a lighthouse were established, it is easily 
secn how travelling might be confined to the night 
and this ocean of sand, which has been deemed im 
passable by Europeans, might be traversed with eagy 
in the most scorching season, The only remaining 
danger will be that of the Simoom—as upon the 
ecean there is the danger of tempests; but the 
chances of surprise from this cause will be greatly 
reduced, since, for evil to arise from it, the Simoam 
must come on suddenly between two stations nol 
greatly distant from each other.” : 
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Mr. Daniell’s Advertisement came too 
this week, but shall appear in our next. 
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3. Review—The ( *himes,by C. Dickens 
. Domestic Magnetism, &c. &c 
London: Henry Renshaw, 
MESMER ISM—ITS CURES AND WONDE “RS. 
HE ZOIST, No. 8, contains Cures of Asthma 
and various other Diseases by Mesmerism, and Surgic al | } 
Operations in the Mesmeric State; with a body of Reports of 
the Clairvoyance of Alexis by Noblemen, Clergymen, and | 
others. 8vo, 2». 6d. 
H. Bailliére, 


London: 
“This day, price 7s. 6d. with Five Engravings, 


THE EDINBURGH 
TEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, | 
75, JANUARY, 


E 


356, Strand. 





219, Regent-street. 


1 conducted by PROF. JAMESON 
5 mong the Contents may b 
Hamilte on Smith on the Abor 
» Biluchi Tribes of Sindh—Prof. 
of Aberdeenshire, Banffsbire, 
on Contour L ines on Plans—Mr. Wood's Se 
—Prof. Fournet on Zones without Rz 
al Experiments—Mr. Fairbairn on 
Mr. King on the Fossil Pl ants of 
Dr. 3. Mc orton on the Aborigines of Am 
‘Adam & Cc harles Blac ‘k, Edinburgh; L ong 


Thisd ay, price és. 
THE EDINBURGH 


EDICAL and SURGICAL 
No. CLXII JANU AR uf 1345, contain 
Original Communications: — Mr. Erichsen on Asphyxia—Mr. 
Roberton on Puberty in E io aux Women—Dr. Imray on 
the Influence of Climate ou Diabetes—Dr. Irving on Military 
Medical Literature—Dr. Stark on the Nervous System—Mr. 
H. D. S. Goodsir on the New Form of Fever. 

The Numbe r also contains Reviews of Dr. Chailly’s and Prof. | 
Moreau’s Treatises on Midwifery—Prof. Quain’s Anatomy of 
the Arteries—M, Durand-Fardel on Softening of the Brain— 
The Surgical Treatises of Mr. Morgan, Prof. Fergusson, and 
Prof. Miller—Second Article on Medical Reform, with an Ana- | 
lysis of the New Bill; and a Notice of the late Dr _ rcrombie, 
with the only authentic account of the cause of dea | 

The Number concludes with a Digest of Medical intelifeense 
of great ry ene e in reference to the proposed Suppression of 
Unlicensed Pract 
ac & Charles ‘Bl: ack, Edinbursh ; gman & Co. London. 


HE PANDORA (No. 164) for this day, Satur- 
day, ith January, 1845, contains: AC ha apter in the Life of a 
Celebrated Violinist. by Madame de Chatelain—Gallery of Con- 
temporary French Writers; a ger ow the Romans Di 
y Roman Tablets; the Fa at Rome, by the Chevalier 
ution—W alksthrc ugh London—Hogarth’s 
Petit Bane de 
16 pages for 3d. 


1845. 
Col. 


JOURNAL, | 


ing the following 


Lon 


Pictures—Commercial Piracy—Memoirs of a 
l'Opéra—Theatres—The Toilet—Pandora's Box. 
Stamped edition, 4d 

J. Cundall, Publisher, 12, Old Bond-stre et. 


fP.AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZIN 
Shilling monthly or 12s, a-year. 
Each Number conten as much Letter-press, by a number of 
the ablest writers of t ay, as at the rate ch arged fur New 
Novels would cost 17 Gd. ach Volume would, at the same 
rate, cost Ten Guineas instead Of Twelve Shill ngs. 
No. CXXXIIL., for JANUARY, 1845, contains 
Nighean Ceard; Ot, the Goldsmith’s Daughter; a ‘7 ale of Celts 
and Saxons. By N Johnstone; Chap .—Dante and Beatrice. 
3y Bon Gaultie fra ife andC orresponde nee of Niebubr, the His- 
Part ie buhr’ s Residence in Edinburgh } 
—Our Hearth and Homes ad ; a ‘Tale of English Sporting Life. 
By John Mills, author of * The Old English Gentleman’—Letters 
from Naples, by a Lady, during her residence there in aes. 
Life and Rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth—Poetry— 
ary Register—Progress of Agitation: The Kepealers: 


KE, pric ice One 


“"Y The | 


| League. 


‘ Of all the periodicals of the day, there is none equal to Tait 
in its admirable analysis of new works n this department— | 
We belie ve 
this distinguished feature is one reason why Tart is so exceed- 
ingly populi ar among the middle classes.”""— Dublin Monitor. 
W.. Tait, »burgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 
A WORK FOR THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH STUDENT. 
Just published, in royal 18mo. price 4s. cloth gilt, 
NRISELDA: a Dramatic Narrative, Translated 
from the German of FREDERICK HALM. 

“We unhesitatingly pronounce this to be at once the most 

elegant and the most heart-stirring dramatic narrative in the | 
whole range of German literature, and well deserving its exten- 
sive popularity. The English Eee German student will be de- 
lighted to meet with sucha bful, pure, and elegant transla- 
tion, possessing all the force, s; ie t, and pathos of the excellent 
original.”’— Scotsman. 

“We have carefully compared this very elegant translation 
with the original, and can say with confidence, that nothing can 
surpass thee: exe ellencies, fidelity, and spirit with which it has been | 
rendered.”’ iurch and State Gazette. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornh ill. 


~ CAT ALOGUES OF 3 ALL THE NE w BOOKS, GRATIS. 
e Ist of every Mc 

Wyatt: AKE R & CO.’S MONT HLY, LIST 

of ALL THE NEW PUBLIC ATIONS is issued with | 
the Magazines, and distributed for circulation to the retail 
Booksellers, who will furnish it to any one on application, and 
thus avoid postage. 
8vo. ITTAKER’S POPULAR | 
YARD. AUTHORS, Copy- 
ISTS of SCHOOL and 


A detailed 
LIBRARY 
right Editions, and various other L 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

“NICHOLS’S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
On Wednesday, ~~ at of January, in | a large volume, closely 

nted, price 12s. in ¢ 
N ORNING’ "EXERCISES | AT CRIPPLE- 
aATe, T, GILES-IN-THE-FIELD, and in SOUTH- 
WA RK. The th Edition, carefully collated and corrected, 
by JAMES NIC HOLS. Vol. V. (to be completed in six vols.) 
1 eneon: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapside, and may 
bad the ir by order of all other Booksellers, of whom may be 
t first Four Volumes, a few copies of which remain on 


Also, 
Catalogue of WH 
of MODERN and STANI 


) 








IN is day i is published, price 5s, 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOG 
PHIC me agg” IETY of LONDON, Vol. xt 
containing—1. Dr. Forbes’s Route from Turbat 
Heri Rud—2 Routes through Kach* bi Gatdaéva, and 
“3 the Beluchi and other Tribes in Upper Sindh a he 
Dr. Selby's Ascent of the River Ka 
jeg in Northern Siberia—5. Capt: 
of the Old Calabar—6. Captain From 
Eastward of Flinder's 
Sage see Atlas)— or 
the Missouri and the Decks Mountai ns—9. 
Prairies—10. History of Oregon and ( valeforni merce at 
the Isthmus of Tehuntepec, &c. &c. urvey 
London: John Murray, Albemarle- -street. 


MR. BOLTON’S NEW WORK, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. 
HIN in RayMeE and Prosg, 


Kang 
Expl 


Oo T G, 
By GEORGE BOLTON 
__ Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ¢ 
___ MITCHELL'S SOPHOCL 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo., price 28s. boar ds, 


‘THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES, Greek 


Text, with English Notes, C ritical and Expla 

=A apted to the use of Sc hools and Universit vt 
CHEL Aristophanes,’ 7) s. ome uit: 

Cam. 


duit-street. 


Whittaker & Co. 
& J.J. Deightons. 


COOKERY. 
Published this day, price 5 
HE coo x” 
A New Edition. 
II. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 
New E dition, with Additions, price 6s. clot h gilt, 
Robert Cad Edinburgh j Houlston & Stoneman, London; 


and all Bookseller enn 
— Proceeds 


.L, A.M. Editor of * 
i pndon : Oxford: J. H. Parker, 





6d. cloth gilt, 
OR 


ACLE 


TINE TR ADE of PORTUG AL. 
ings at a Meeting of Nobility, Wine Proptiet 
Public Authorities of the Wine District of the Alto Dourn nal 
at the Quinta of Messrs. Offley, Webber & Forrester, at Pezoe 
da, tena. oe ito tober, ry ‘Translated in L ondon. 
ublished by Royston & Brown, 40 and 41, Old Bro: — 
London. me . = 


) 2 vols. 12mo. “cloth boards, price | 


in the CEVE NES a 
ay L. TIBCK. Translated tren ia 





6s. cloth. 
Life in the Sick Room: Essays. 
8s. boards. 





Just pu iblished. in 
YHE RE BE LLION 
Historical Novel. 
German, by M ape sTT Lis ' 
‘his is one of the ab est and most interest ng of ¢ 
merous productions of the great - rman Novelist noo 
— London: D. ae 158, Fleet- street. 
~ Just published, with a Pre price One Shilling, 
N ISS M ARTINEAUS S LETT ERS on ME& 
_ MERISM. pha 
Miss Martineau’s Deerbrook ; aNovel. Price és, 
cloth 
The Hour and the Man. Prigg 
By an Invalid 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
MR. HAY’S NEW WORK. 

Just pani hed, in 1 vol. oblong folio, price 2. 2s. 
RIGINAL GEOMETRICAL DIAPER 
| DESIGNS, accompanied by an attempt to develope 

elucidate the true Principles of Ornamental Design, as a 


to the Decorative Arts. 
D. R. HAY, 


By 
Author of * Proportion, w the Geometric Principles o 
Analyzed,’ *7 he Natural Principles and Analogy of the Hat 
mony of F ba and * The Laws of Harmonious Colouring,’ && 
ith 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
_London: D. Bogue, eet . Menzies, Edinburgh. 
ARNOLD »" CHURCH ne aioe. 
In small 8vo. price . 
HE CHURCHMAN’S “COMP ANION, 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, Ma 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. ¢ ‘ambri 
This Volume, which appeared in monthly emeets con’ 
a great variety of Essays and Papers. some original, but m 
selected, and chiefly on religious subjects. It is adapted for 
Sunday reading, and for Parochial Lending Libr 8, or rew 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo place. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


Fleet-street ; and 





WILLIAM AND 
MARY HOWITT’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Bors S COUNTRY BOOK. 2nd edition, 8 
Otto Speckter's F abl e-Book, 2nd edit. 100 Woe 


— 6d. boards.—A 
Jack of the Mill 


Cc ate, 12s. cloth 


NEW 


“ond edition, 2 vols. numeroul 


Wm. Howitt’s German Experiences. _ 7s. 6d, 
Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor. 6s. 


Frederika Bremer’s Works, The only genuil 
and perfect Edition. 11 vols. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGU AGE in && 
~—s 

1. Adapted to the French. Written expressly f 
the English Student. By H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo. F 
16s. cloth. , 

2. Adapted to the German. Written expre 
for the English Student. By H. G. OLLENDOMFF. In 
parts, price l6s. each, clot The parts sold separately. 

3. Keys to both F ‘rench and German Syste 
prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth, lettered. 

e* It is necessary for those who desire to A il themselre 
of the present method to notice that these are the only Engi 
editions sanctioned by Mr. Ollendorff, and be deems any 0 
totally inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, aa 
for the elucidation of the method so strongly recommen eae 
Captain Basil Hall and other eminent writers. They sho! a 
ordered with the publishers’ name, and, to prevent errors, 
copy of the author's edition is signed by himself. be 

London : Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & Co. ,» and to 
of any Bookseller, 
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lished, in | vo ‘ 
ATERIDI MONUMENTENSIS HISTORIA 
Novem Codd. MStis.. nunc primum in 
(r ee Abd : ae git “few D., e Coll. C.C., Oxon 
edita. A is well-known work, which cot tains the 
. Milton’ s, Drayton's, and Dryden's An- 
in 
"D. Natt, 158, Flect-street. 7 
7 = ansit’ s Divi INIT ¥ LECTUR ES. 
H 12 ition (with an = 
ECTURES on the CRI TIC ISM em IN T ER- 
ofthe BIBLE; with Two Preliminary Lec- 
Le prevaTion Study and Arrangement, and Iwo Lec- 
tures on the History of Biblical Interpretation. 
tures om By HERBERT MARSH. DD. ; 
's Professor of Divinity in the University o 
Late Lady = jerwarets and Bishop of Pet rhoroug h. 

n, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-pli 
Riviowe by the same Author, (vniformly printed), 
Lectures on the Authenticity and C redibility of 

the New Test tament; and on the Authority of the Old 
oe New edition. 8%. 7 
NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPE ARE’ WORKS. 
COLLIERS NENT Is. 8vo., cloth lettered. price al Ifs.. with 
a a facsimile of the Px wrtrait of Shakespeare in the first folio, 
WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


ing the Plays and Poems. The text formed from 
je oo 4 7 old editions : with the various 
wr edings Notes. a - fe of 2 Poet, and a — of the early 
Poalish Staze. PAYNE COLLIER, E-a. 
Ar. Collier 4 » Lena his text com an 
tion of the old quartos, for which facilit \ 
commentator’s ! reac h. were suppli a by tt € 
Duke of Dewonst sire and Lord Francis 
“Mr. Co! ust reason to feel prov id i 
‘ be esteemed a classi 
the press ont a y justly 
orks.”"— Morning Herald. 
immortal w Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria- 
Tre Ek soe , 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIPE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, pacexnerated by Royai Charter. Es 
blished 1831. Head Ollice, 26, St. rew’s-square, Edin "eh 
London Office, 61 A, Moorg: a . 


His Grace the Duke of i“ suecle “ue ch and Queensberry. 


»sident: 

whe Ri me Hon. L ord Gray. 

David M. Chrichtoun, Fsq. of i 
MOBERT. CHRISTIE, 
The leading prince iple of this Mutual Assurai ul 
the whole profits are divis ble amongst t 
In illust rati n of , the emine 
I 


ace. 


lesta- 


w colla- 
ut of any 


i vinrg 
e titi on ‘of the 


ane. 


r 
sum assured and on ‘the ve ster 1 bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1,000/. « 
March, 1832, will if it become.a claim di 
be entitled to 1.297/.; or, if effected on or 
1833, to 1,275/ , and so on as Fegar rds other po 
mulated Fund exceeds land the anne 

fe whole bei “4 in a course of steac dy an ad increasing 


» isahove 


Peicies ‘effected before the Ist March participate in a full 


ear's Bonu 
Tae: aie street WILLIAM COOK 
MHE DISSENTERS’ and GEN 
and FIRE ASSURANC ~ IY 
wered by Special Act of 
street, London Brid 
Biinburgh; 6, King-street. 
Andrew's Hall Plain, Nor wich, 
rustees and 
Thomas I 
Ald. ‘Thomas B 
Edward Su 


Hon, ©, P. \ 


George Bousfeld, Es 8 a- 
Thom i llis 


Esq. 
Josep! hetcher . = 
Richard Holl John Wilks, t 

Charles Hindley, Ea M.P. kdward Wilson, 

the return of the Christmas Quarter, the 

to remind their friends and the Public, that 
DEPARTMENT they receiv sks of all description 
] . Goods and Sbippir 

» reduce 1 rates as ot her respect- 

able Compani+s, and make no charge on Fire Policies transferred 


from other Olices 
PAT TMENT 


Directors be g 
FIRE 


lathe LIFE Di all 
Family 


th sound 


they continue to transact 
business relating to Li Assuran nnuities, and 
E.lowments, upon the most liberal ter: ns consistent wi 
Principles anu public security. 
ANS alsoare granted on equitable terms to life assurers o 
life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 
To all Agents and Solicitors, Surveyors and At 
allowances = be made. 
By order of the 
a 


ces, 


ictioneers, 
Ro 


ard, x . 
yl ASP &. Secretary. 





the at 
HER Most" ¢ IR AC 10 S Mt St ESTY 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE 
, Waterloo-; nae e, 


Lient-Col. Sir Frederick Smith. k K. ti. 
Col. Sir William Gossett, &C.H., RE, Deput 
Admiral the Right Hon. S Siz S. Cockburn, G.C.B., 
the Admiralty. 

Waior'Gen Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, Bart 
Gen, Sir Thomas Bradford, & c 8, 
Major-Gen. Sir P. {toss G.C.M.G., 
t.-Gen. Sir F. W leaster, K.C. 
ieut.-Gen. Sir John Gerdins r, K.C.B, 
jor-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, kK. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Bryant, ( it 1 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B., 
Major-Gen. Edward Wyny ry Cc 
Major-Gen. Arnold. K.H.. R. B. 
jajor-Gen Cleiland, 1.C.S, 


E. 
ae H. Hanmer Ee 


ange of 
THEQUEEN, _ 
MILITARY, EAST 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Londen. 
R.E., Chairman. 


-~Chat 
M.P., 


».H. 
‘Ke C, ae » G.C.H. 
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. ~ ~OWT hy 
NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
JT COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the Entrance of 
the Old Post Office, London. 
Directors. 
James Morris, Esq. Chairman. 
John Lahouchere, Esq. De 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Lewis Loyd 
bn W. Buckle, Esq. George 
Jobn Dixen, Esq. | S. Marjoribank 
Francis Hart Dyke. Esq. Jobn Martin 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Rowland 2 
Thomeon Hat k. vy, jun. Esq. | rt Mitford, 1. 
Jobn Harvey. Esq. R. Reynolds, jun. 
| John Thornton, Esq. 
| James Tulloc h, Esq. 
Auditors 
| He ury Sykes Tho 
Henry Norman, 
ary—ri {Tit h Davies Esq. F. RS 
In the LIFE ry PAR T MENT, a Bonus was ¢eclared in June, 
1829, exceediug One per Cent. per Annum on the Sums insured, 
ifferent Ages; and two subsequent divi- 
sions of nearly equal amounts were made up to Christmas 1835 
and Christmas Is42. On an average of the three divis ions the 
Reversionary Bonuses added to the several Policies at the end of 
ever t Ss amounte d to abou per cent. on the total 
Prer reon dur ven years, and the whole 
omens of ises allot ted at the three Septe al divisions 


e 
dec 
‘In the rit 1 DEPARTMENT, a Return of Profit was de- 
clared on the Sth of June, upon the Premiums rec eived on all 
Policies which bad been in force seven years eat Christmas 1843 
and the same in course of payment dé nily (Friday and 
between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock. 

) is hereby jiven, That Assurances wh — expire a 
Christmas must be renewed within fifteen days at this Of 
with Mr. SAMS, No 1 St. james’s-street, corner of Pall NY 
or with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, othe 
wis they become void ___ Go, KEYS, Secretary. 


SSURANCE 
. Waterloo-place. Pall Mall, London. 
Act tof Parliament in 1834. 
among the Assured. 
ionorary ‘Presi lents, 
Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhav« n and St 
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iton, Csq. 
Samuel Jones L osd, Fsq. > 
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and GILDING.—Old 
4 PLATEDG OODS bs ESTORE D and made equal to new 
Messrs. Elkingten ‘o.’s Patent Proce ss. 7 
ing carries 1 on in a only by Messrs. 
uested that all goods may be forws 
22 = ent-street (corner of J 
New goods Plated upon 
aks of prices s and drawings sent to 
ym and abroad fre« 


YLECTRO-PLATING | 


t 
etal in great var 
all parts of the kin 
‘ILVER SUPERSEDED, — those corrosive 


and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver 


sur plan ted by the intro oa on of a new, and perfectly match- | 
ALBATA PL 


ATE. WATSO 4i and 42, BarBican, 

“aided by a person of Science in the 

on of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public 

» most beaut iful Article ever yet offered; possessing 

all the ric Rakes of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 

tness in use, undergoing as 

it de a Chemical Process, by which, all that ‘is nauseous in 

mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be 
cleaned as silver, aod is manufactured i 


*RTON FoLG a, 


es 


o every Article for the 

‘Table and Sideboard. Plain | Thre ove dj King’s | Albe rt 
Fiddle. Fiddle. | Pattern. | Pat 

Tal » Spoons perdoz. 16s. - 30s. eo 358 ° 


I ah le 
i ur de rstand ‘that this Metal is 
ris not more different from 
s Met ‘al is oom all others—on its intrinsic merits 
e wishes it to be tested, and from the daily easing 
ms he receives, he is c¢ paving ed thi at nothing can prevent 

’ an article of ur il w 

n ‘s Ae ly i 1 if ST Re. \" i ED CATALOGUE and 
st published, and Families who regard 
my < elegan possess t es of this useful 
, Which may be 1 , and Post Free from the above 


idress. 

PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The great fault which was last year found w th the Vesta from 
its creat smoke and emission of black smut uppily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—whic 1 in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 

f rhe 
Ware- 
Iga Ibe Spirit, 
is ‘delivered by 
in screw cans, 


than * 


emselv 


soni 
. per gallot 


} only, 
| crown. 
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pa ENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES - every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & C 


WEST END— REGENT-STREET corece ef Jermyn- street, 
rY—45, MOORGATE-STRE 
The Patent Electro processes being e aden ty ‘adopted under 
their licence. the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufac stave to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
whic h invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.” under a 
Old articles re- plated and gilt. 


BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barry 
nd Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian-hall, 
i lly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, begs respec tfuily 
toinform the nobility and gentry that be has just returned from 
Paris, where be has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
Se ents. In nddi tion to a large miscellaneous stock, comps sing 
ery imagi ry e sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and D ATIVE 
st A TIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles hive. 
. bronze, q° uhl, filigree. ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
rs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
, or suitable for invitations, from 4s, to 40s, per ream, an 
ry be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s, 
each. Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. and 100 cards printed, 
2s. Gd. : the style of engraving may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. & Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket-hooks, almar acks. and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either in the plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son arealso agents for the 
sa Robert Best Ede’s pe rfumery. 


Mr. 
M ETCALFE’SS NEW PATTE RN ‘TOOTH 
3RUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
ety 1g loose—lIs n improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
hird part of the u sval time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
tp. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian b ri stles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes of in proves raduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
rushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
rhe Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
orties of tion, vitality, and durability by me ans of direct 
i dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
ructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 

-Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

seware of the words * From Metcalfe’s.”. adopted 
some houses. 


absor 


tions, 


G.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.—These candles 
improved, and do not require ments they burn 
are cheaper than any othe r candle; the flame is 

brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 

the manufacture. Price 8d. perth, Sold by ho FE. Parish, 

for exportation, 57. Upper Thames. street, all Grocers 

Imen; and at the Manufactory, Old Barge hn Christ- 

chureb, Surrey. 

pac E'S PATENT CAN 

sm uh ng, like the finest wax, and are cheaper in proy portion 

to the li iven than the commonest tallow one ey are 

¥ re epee able Dealers throughout the country a om under 

and wholesale to the trade by E Ds ARD PRIC E & 

mont, Vauxhall, and PALMER Co., Sutton Street, 

Clerken we ul Purchasers must os ist upon ‘hel ‘ing supplied in the 

hop i *PKICE’S PATENT CANDLES,” or they are very 

likely to get some of the imitations. on account of the wxreater 
profit affurded to the dealer by these latter. 


ALMER & CO.8 DECIMAL PALM 
Cc ANDI Es (10 to the lb.) give the light of Three ordinary 
> no snufling, and can be used in any 
nan, ‘Grocer, &c., at 74d. poe 
1g statement of Mr. J. i 
sh Association, that these C 
heapest light at present in use 
r's ene the common pepe se the 
than about every ten minutes, it took four to be 
equal to one of the former; ani when unsnuf d altogether, it 
ounds to be equal to one pound of Pa lmer’s. 
uding to further experiments with eandles and also with 
fade i by recommending the sel!-snuffing candle in 
vil.” e@ Athenceum, Oct. 19, 1844 
R & CO’S ‘Mid size Lamps, and Cardles of the same 
deseri pt on as the ahove, may be had of all lronmongers, Lamp 
Manufact ur Kc. in the kin: ng dom. 


o| F OWL AND'S MACASSAR OIL.—T! ie sin- 
gular virtues of this successf fol | invention for restoring, 
and beautifi the re too well known 
d to need comment. rery facts of the bigh 
patronage it enj its general use in ali 
-r with numerous testi monials constantly re- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior 
excellence and title over all attempts of asimilar nature. Being 
universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
cnpidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the most spu- 
riou ash as the “ GENUINE” Macassar Oil: whereas the genuine 
erticlé is wholly th invention and property of A. RowLanpbD 
Son, and the zgamation of its costly exetic materials renders 
any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
proving the shion of all other articles bearing the title of 
Macassar ne genuine article has the words * ROW- 
L AND'S MAC Assatt OLL’ engraved in two lines on the wrap- 
per; and on the buc kof the # rapper nearly 1,590 times, containing 
rice 3s. 64. ; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
» that size, 2ls. per be ttle. Sold by 
Ro\ & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 
don; and by Chemists and Perfumers 
* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS!!! 
FOR GOUT, RUEU MATISM,AND RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
‘IMCO’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
areacert and safe remedy ; they restore tranquillity to 
tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
r medicine can be compared to these excel- 
lent pill y pre » di | ae oe 
Ste 3 , t tore t nds ne 
aeare \ ILLOUGHBY & 
t, and nearly all Medicine Venders, 
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THE ATHENZUM 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF .FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


No. L., price 3s. 


MOUNT SOREL; 


Or, Che Heiress of the Be Weres. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘TWO OLD MEN'S. TALES.’ 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and original worksy chiefly of. the class of Novels and Romances, 
and the price of each work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an eqhal amount of matter in the ordinary 
system of publication. a ees ; 

Each Novel will be published in Four Monthly Parts, of the post octavo form: ‘Each Part will @omfain one hundred 
and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Three Shillings. While every novel in the Serle# will contain the 
erdinary amount at present included in Three Volumes, it will be completed in Two, and sold for Twelve Shillings. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REV IEW, 


No. 68, price 6s. 


Part THE First, 





CONTENTS : 

i. HORMAYR’S REMINISCENCES of the WARS of | VII. PROPOSED SHIP CANAL ACROSS the GREAT 
GERMANY. | AMERICAN ISTHMUS. 

Ii. VICO and the PRINCESS BELGIOJOSO. | VII STATE and PROSPECTS of MUSIC in GERMANY 

Mil. BETTINA BRENTANO. | and BELGIUM. 

IV. RECORDS of EARLY ITALIAN ART. | 

¥. FREILIGRATH'S POEMS. 

VI. SLEEMAN’S RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of 
an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


IX. SOUTIT AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
X. BRITISH INTERCOURSE with CHINA. 
AN HISTORY—NIEBUHR, MICHELET, and 
MERIM 
XII. LORD ELI 3OROUGITS INDIAN POLICY. 
SHORT REVIEWS of BOOKS, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS of MILAN, FLORENCE, LITERATURE, POLITICS, &c. 





No. I., published January 1, 1845, price Ss. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM 
OR, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS by F. W. FAIRIOLT, V.S.A. 
Published every alternate Month. Each Number to consist of Five Sheets of Text, Post Quarto, interspersed with 
numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of Antiquities, one of which will be coloured. 
The First Part contains a detailed account of the late Meeting of the Archwological Society at Canterbury. 


- 
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Part VUil., to be continued every alternate Month, 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


Picturesque Cvifices, and Ancient Churches of England ; 
From Drawings made expressly for the Work, by J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, 8. PROUT, J. MOLLAND, 
F. MULLER, &c. Executed in Lithotint under the Superintendence of Mr. Harding. 
With descriptive Letter-press, by S.C. HALL, F.S.A. 


The Foreign Library, Bs 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 


POPULAR and INTERESTING POREIGy 
WORKS. 


To be published as soon as possible after their appearance, 
the Continent. ’ 


Part XXIIL., price 6s. 
Michelet's History of F 
Muchelets History of France. 
Translated by Water K. Keuty. Part the Fira 
be completed in Four Parts, forming Two Von ’ 


Part XX., price 6s. 


History of Ten Years: 1830—1840 
By Lovis Brac. Part the Third. : 
To be completed in another Part. 


In the 
the month. Course of 


Volumes completed. 


Tales from the German. 
Comprising Specimens from the most Celebrated Ay 
thors. Ly J. OXENFoRD and C. A. Fei.ing, Price tx 
cloth. ; 


Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
By J.G. Kou. Price 11s. cloth. 


**Mr. Kohl's work on Ireland is beyond all compariso: 
the most succinct and faithful that we have yet seep, 
and exhibits the lamentable condition of that countn 
in a light in which none but a foreigner, or at least j 
sagacious traveller, could paint it.”—Times, 


Russia. 
By J.G. Kou. Comprising St. Petersburg—Moseos~ 
Kharkoff — Riga—Odessa—The German Provinees ry 
the Baltic—The Steppes—The Crimea—and the Interior 
of the Country. With a Map, price 11s. cloth. 


Austria. 
sy J.G. Koni. Price 11s. cloth. 

History of Ten Years: 1830—1840, 
France during the Three Days, and under Louk 
Philippe. By Lovis Biayc. Volume the First. Prig 
13s. cloth. 


“This is a remarkable work. The ten years 189- 
(4840, were troubled, stirring, and important times.# 
every European nation—to none so much as Frante 
It isa narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing 
the subjects of immense interest to all readers—th 
style unusually excellent. Asa narrative, we knowo 
few to compare with it, even in French history. Eb 
quent, earnest, rapid, brief, yet full of detail, it has the 
vividness of Carlyle or Michelet, without transgressing 
the rules of classic taste."—Foreign Quarterly Revies. 


Bach Part contains Three Plates, and Twelve Pages of Letter-press interspersed with Woodcuts.—Price, Prints, Imperial | Life in Mexico 


Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, 7s. 6. ; India Paper, Imperial Folio, 12s. 
Contents of Part VIII. 
HEVER CASTLE .. ee oo ee ee 
TURTON TOWER 
BOXGROVE CHURCII e- e- ee oe 
THE FIRST VOLUME 


Is completed, and will be published in the course of January, half-bound moreceo. 


Kent. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Susskx. 


HEATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 


SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


TO THE WANDERING JEW. 


@rawn by the First Artists in Paris; and executed on Wood by the most eminent English Engravers, under the Sperin- 
tendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 


NEW WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


In Weekly Numbers, price Three-halfpence, and in Monthly Parts, price Sevenpence, stitched in a Wrapper, handsomely 
printed in large Syvo. double columns, with a clear type, No. 1. of 


THE EDINBURGH TALES. 
Conducted by MRS. JOHNSTONE, 
Author of ‘ Clan Albyn,’ ‘ Elizabeth de Bruce,’ ‘ Nights of the Round Table,’ &c. &c. 


No. I. commences the Story of 


“YOUNG MRS. ROBERTS THREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS,’ by the Eprror. | 





' 
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| 





3y MADAME CALDERON DE LA Barca. Price 11s. cloth, 

** Madame Calderon's book has all the natural live- 
liness and tact, and readiness of remark, which are sun 
to distinguish the first production of a clever woma. 
.... Never was traveller better qualified for such a tat 
in such a country, as far as physical resources, com 
age, and curiosity could go. A more genuine book, in 
air, as well as reality, it would be difficult to find’= 
Edinburgh Review. 


Celebrated Crimes. 
By ALgExanpzr Dumas. Containing The Borgias- 
The Countess of Saint Geran—Joan of Naples—Nisita 
—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci—Th 
Marchioness de Ganges—Karl Ludwig Sand—Vaniali 
Urban Grandier. Price 10s. cloth. 
*‘Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy o 
Truth—the serious side of what is called the Romans 
of Real Life —had never such startling illustration # 
this remarkable book affords. Its capital constructive 
art is only a less admirable feature than its perfect and 
close fidelity of detail. What a story is that of tht 


”. > 


Marchioness de Ganges!”"—Ewaminer. 


History of the Eighteenth Century. 
By F.C. Scuosser. Volumes First and Second. Coat 
prising the Literary Portion of the History. Each price 
ivs. cloth. 


History of the Eighteenth Century. 
By F:C. Scusossex. Volume the Third. Being t 
First of the Political Portion of the History. Price Us 
cloth. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand; JOHN CUMMING, Dublin; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; and A. RUTHERGLEN, Glasgow. 





Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELaND,J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, Janvary 4, 1815. 
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